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PREFACE. 



In August, 1857, an eminent philosoplici* of Europe in a 
letter to me said; "The position of America in many re- 
spects qualifies it admirably for the lask of sifting tlie wheat 
from the chaff in the vaniua conflicting philosophies if Bu 
rope, and producing from the mitei de of Ihe oldei litera- 
ture, aided by the indc] oiident sp rit of h^'r onu thinkeis a 
system adapted to the charai,tii and wants of the age It 
is to do something towaids the develcpment of snch a sya 
tem that I have prep'irpd this tract I ha\e endeavoured to 
show that the true philosophy is founded upon du analysis of 
consciousness within the bounds of common sense. I have 
pursued this course of speculation from the beginning of the 
Greek epoch down to the present time, and have pointed 
out, both by positive and negative criticism, the one peren- 
nial doctrine advancing from age to i^ by new contribu- 
tions, until it seems manifest, that its conflicts with other 
systems have only served to develop it into that complete 
doctrine which will he evolved by the discussions of the 
futnre directed in the same coarse, and reposing on the same 
foundation in the data of consciousness. I have, too, at ap- 
propriate points indicated what seems to me initials of new 
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revelationa in the ooe perennial evolution of pliilosopliicftl 

This tract has been composed from two articles contribated 
by me to Eevicws. The one, constituting the first part, was 
published in the Southern Quarterly Eeview for November, 
1856. The other, constituting the second part, was pub- 
lished in the Princeton Eeview for October, 1855. The arti- 
cles met with so much favour in Europe and America, that 
I am induced to publish them in this form. The article in 
the Princeton Review was read by Sir William Hamilton 
before his death, and he intended* to honour me with an 
answer to my dissenting criticisms, but death deprived us of 
the light which he doubtless would have shed upon the points 
in dispute. His forthcoming lectures will, perhaps, give us 
more light. 

The foregoing remarks were the Preface to the first edi- 
tion of this book, 

I have added, to this edition, an article, published in the 
Princeton Review for January, 1862, which was called forth 
by Mr. Manael's Limits of Eeligious Thoug'ht. 
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PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 



THESE GEEAT PERIODS. 

The relation of philosophy to its liistoiy ia such, 
that the best mode of teaching it, even in system, if 
regard be bad to its future aa well as its past, is to ex- 
hibit it in its progress through its various aspects in 
the changing conditions of thought in the successive 
generations of men. By such a review, under the il- 
lumination of ft criticism which throws over the doc- 
trines of the earlier ages the light of the more mature 
doctrines of the later times, and brings forward to the 
later times, the various aspects which tlie problems pre- 
sented to the struggling reason of the earlier ages, a 
fuller understanding of the doctiines of philosophy and 
of the problems both solved and unsolved may be at- 
tained. And the method of philosophizing, which 
science may have constructed, will receive confirmar 
tion and correction and expansion from the one peren- 
2 (9) 
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10 PROGIIESS 01' PHILOSOPEIY. 



iiial nifttbod which the endeavours both positive and 
negative of all sects of philosophers to explain, or to 
deny all explanation of, the phenomena of existence, 
will disclose as the rational tentative of universal rea- 
son striving for mastery over the unknown. By sueli 
a compiehensive sunej tbe nanownes'! of schools 
with their special points of view and their tcflmicah 
ties wiU be stepped over ind the 1 asis ot the oni 
catholic philosophi will be discemed m those assump 
tiong implicitly made even m paiadozes fiom the ne 
ces<'ities of intelligence by all sects of philos aphers , 
and on which as espiicitly annoum ed doctiine the be 
wildered leason his at last been content tj setk its 
rest And upon this ont catholic doctiine can be 
giafted \^baUvei of oiiginil thought we m-n haii, to 
conti-ibnte to the great tree of philosophy, at the parts 
of its growth where it most fitly pertains. 

Such is the plan of this tract, as, in our judgment, 
especially suited to America where there are no schools 
of philosophy, but where a superstructure of our own 
is to be reared upon the foundations of European 
thought. 

The progress of philosophy (overlooking the East- 
ern period anterior to that of Greece) presents three 
great periods ; 1. Antiquity; 2. The Middle Ages; 3. 
Modern Times. 
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ANCIEHT PEEIOD, 

Anctrnt philosophy comprehends three epoths. 
The fil'st, from Thales to Socrates, about one hundred 
and thirty years, gave rise to four principal sects — 
the Ionic, founded by Thales ; the Italic, founded by 
Pythagoras; the Eleatic, founded by Xenophanes ; and 
the Atomic, founded by Leucippus and Democritus. 
The second epoch was from Socrates to the promulga- 
tion of Christianity, about five centuries. The thii-d 
epoch extends from the preaching of Christianity to 
the age of Charlemagne, or rather into the sixth cen- 
tury, for philosophy, like all other cultivation, was ex- 
tinguished in the faarbarism which immediately pre- 
ceded the reign of that great monarch. 

From Thales to Socrates, but one problem was dis- 
eu'S'^ed — the origin of existence ; tlie essence of things ; 
the foimation of the universe Eauh of the four sects 
of philosypbera duung this epoch was distinguished 
foi the boldness of its hypothesi'? in attempting to ac 
count foi the oiigin of the nnueiee The difteient 
sects vantd from each other only in the pnnciplLS of 
their solution of the one problem The magnificence 
of the world without withdiew philosopher fiom con 
templatiag the noiidw thin Philosoplij was theie 
foie physical not p-^ychological — of nituie not of the 
mmd Tin. contemplation of natuie had filled the 
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13 PROGUESS or PIIlT.OSOPilY. 

poets Hesiod and Homer with mythical dreams. 
Every part of tlie phyaieal world had been personified 
by them. In their age, the Greek mind had no other 
notion of causation than the agency of actual person- 
ages. All the operations of nature were supposed to 
be carried on by the immediate agency of actual per- 
sons. The four sects of philosophers which we have 
mentioned, dispelled the myths of the poets fi'om the 
contemplation of natare, and substituted for persons, 
powere or forces inherent in matter, as the causes or 
formative principles of nature. And Anaxagoraa 
even suggested one Mind as the franier of all things. 
These four sects of philosophers made the first step in 
philosophy beyond the mythopoeic conceptions of the 
poets. In the poets, the emotional element of the 
mind was paramount, expending itself in a personily- 
ing sympathy, peopling the earth with all those per- 
sonages which figure in Greek mythology. In the 
philosophers, the intellectual element was paramount, 
looking at the operations of nature as mechanical and 
dynamic. Still, the thoughts of the highest minds 
were directed to the contemplation of the panorama of 
the external world. 

To the sects of philosophers which we have consid- 
ered, succeeded the Sophists. This class of thinkers 
belongs to a peculiar stage in human progress — to a 
period of criticism or transition. The previous sects 
of philosophers had failed to find any platform of ti'uth 
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on whieii the reason of man conM rest satisfied. Their 
labours had ended, and do fruits had been garnered 
into the treasniy of knowledge. They, too, had no 
successors in their labour to solve the problem of the 
uniyerse. The different views of nature, taken by the 
several sects, had all proved una atis Factory, and yet 
seemed to have left no other possible view. This, the 
.Sophists saw. The Sophists were, in tr nth, the off- 
spring of the thinking of these sects of naturalists. 
Their parentage is shown in the fact, that, in general, 
they were materialists. The common doctrine of the 
Sopliists was, tbat doubt attaches to every opinion, 
and that it is impossible to find certainty in anything. 
They were thorough skeptics. However much these 
actora in the gi-eat drama of thought may differ in 
special doctnnes, on the one thing of skepticism tbey 
were agreed ; and in their skepticism we find the place 
on which thoy stand in the great order in which the 
leaders of thought, at different epochs, are marshalled 
in tbe sequences of history. We must not, as has 
been so often done, regard this era as one only of de- 
cadence ; for, while we repudiate the opinion of Mr. 
Grote, that the Sophists were as honest teachers as 
Socrates, and their doctrines only a little less enlight- 
ened, we readily admit that they planted in the Held of 
thought many fruitful germs. They called out investi- 
gations in the theory of knowledge, in logic, and in 
language. The methodical treatment of many branches 
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14 PROGRESS OP PlIILOSOPHT. 

of kiiowiedge was beg^nn by them. They were the 
first to make style a special object of study amongst 
the Greeks, Greek rhetoric sprung out of their teach- 
ings. They, in a word, prepared instruments, and 
also cleared the way, to some extent, for the new pro- 
gress which was to succeed. 

Now begins the second epoch of ancient philosophy. 
Socrate'' it the leader in this period of the struggles of 
the mmd of man with the difficultits of kaonmi^ theo 
letically — of otiatiuing to ones coiwnou-ines Mhat 
he feels and sees withm and without himself Ihe 
Sojhitts had withdiavra attention from natuie and 
the sulut Dns of those i.roblems which had engaged 
the first four seUs of Gieek pLilosopheis \nl had 
fixed attention on hnguage in it&elf and m ita con 
tents They in fact began a revolution in the think 
mg of the nation Socrates was tiauied in then li 
cipl ne He i rohted especiallj by the lectuift, of Pio- 
dicua and Anaiag las In fact his method was that 
of the hrph sts and wl en he turned his assaults upon 
them, his victories were not due more to the greater 
truth which armed his doctrines, than to his greater 
skill in their own art of dialectics ; but yet, we must 
carefully distinguish the Socratic from the Sophistical 
spirit of philosophizing. That of the Sophists was 
proud and boastful, as their very name trHpigri'i, wise- 
men, indicates: that of Socrates was humble, as the 
name he adopted, <pt/M(Tofo^, lover of wisdom, to dis- 
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tinfjiiish liiiLisolf and school from the Sophists, shows. 
And while the spirit of the Sophists was boastful, it 
was skeptical; but while that of Socrates was difE.deut, 
it was bopeful of certainty and truth. The fruitful 
germ which Socrates introduced into philosophy, was 
the problem of human consciousness. The mind was, 
in his philosophy, its own point of departure, and its 
principal object. With him began the new era in phi- 
losophy, where the inscription on the Delphic temple, 
"Know Thyself," beeame the watchword of philoso- 
phy. In consciousness Socrates found that basis of 
truth which the Sophists had failed to discover. They 
dwelt upon language and its contents, and as these 
contents were merely the factitious unities of popular 
and uncritieal observations, much contradiction, as 
well aa vagueness, would be found in the doctrines of 
all pi'eyailing thought. Socrates, therefore, based Iiis 
method upon consciousness, and, by what he called 
■intellectual midwi/eri/, unfolded truth from the minds 
of those with whom he conversed. This was the posi- 
tive application of his method; and so far it was his 
own. But then, it must be borne hi mind that So- 
crates merely taught men how to philoaophize, and did 
not teach them philosophy, for he declared that he had 
none to teach. Through the negative application of 
his method he refuted the Sophists, by showing con- 
tradiction between their doctrines This, however, 
was but the common dialectical method of the Sophists 
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themselves, of asking questions aclroilly chosen for 
tbeir logical relations to the docti'ines in dispute, and 
making the answers obtained, the premises from which 
conclusions are deduced at variance with the doctrines 
of your antagonist, and yet consonant with his admis- 
sions in tbe answers to your questions. Socrates 
achieved his triumphs in the thinking of his age, by 
adding a new force to the method of the Sophists, 
which made it positive as well as negative, and that in 
the profoundest applications as well as in ordinary 
problems which lie more on the surface of knowledge. 
. had many followers, who, though they 
i much from each other in doctrines, all gave 
much attention to human consciousness, and continued 
the Socratic movement. Amongst these were the two 
greatest thinkers of antiquity, Plato and Aristotle. 

Plato, like every other philosopher, saw that the 
great end of philosophy is to explain the phenomenal 
world, aad especially the sensible universe. For it is 
this universe that, from his earliest infancy, presses 
without ceasing upon the attention of man. Nowhere 
else is this object of philosophy more distinctly dis- 
played than in the writings of Plato. He wrote no 
systematic treatise of philosophy; but his philosophical 
doctrines are woven through his various dialogues, not 
so much for themselves as for a basis to his moral, 
political, and physical theories ; in the Phredo, to prove 
the immortality of the soul ; in the Republic, to sus- 
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tain his ethical and political principles ; in thft Timteus, 
to explain and verify his physical theories. Plato's 
philosophy is but the life, the central principle, of his 
practical doctrines. Man, living and acting amidst 
mysteries, and himself the greatest mystery of all, was 
the great object of the philosophy of Plato. To explain 
man, aad all that concerns him, either io the past, the 
present, and the future, was what Plato strove to do 
by his philosophy. He did not turn away from the 
realities of nature, and spend his life in unreal dreams, 
as those who talk so much about his mysticism, opine. 
It was the actual, passing before our senses and expe- 
rienced in our consciousness, that he attempted to ex- 
plain, and to found upon a basis of verity. 

With this view of the scope and purpose of Plato's 
philosophy let us mquire into the method 1 j v hicli lie 
endeavouied to accomphbh his ends 

Socrate^i the mastei of Plato was d ily impressed 
with the weakness of the human mind ind felt how 
narrow aie the limits of human knowledge In fact, 
he circum«ciibed human knowledge within muLh nar- 
rower bounds than most of the gieat teachers of our 
race. Physical injunies he entirely repudiated as be- 
yond the comprehensi m of min He was m truth, 
rather a mDrahat and dialectician than a phdisopher 
in the sen'se ol one ad beted to the higher walks of 
speculat on And the vice of lis method was the 
one con iii n t th Greek jhilo opher ot tiking for 
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g intpl tint tie notion'* eontamt 1 i ii laa- 

guage iiB 'ufhc aitly accmate and Pxpreb^iv"e of leali- 
ties foi 1 batis of philosophy This is ^ufQciently ex- 
en plifiel m the heeussion reproduced by Plato in tlie 
Ph'elo It IS taken f 01 gianted thit tho doctiiiie of 
the immoilalitv of the soul is deduuble fiom tht com- 
mon notions then cntertimed upon the topics out of 
ivh ch the irgum nt is constructed There iB no 
attempt to evtive new pimciples out of the facts of 
GonsciousneHS no effort to trace hnes of original specu- 
lation thiough seciets of psychoboical man featations; 
but all the pioofs aie deiueed from the maccuiite no- 
tions embodied m the language of thu times The 
doctiine that all acquiied knowledge is but a remi- 
niscence of what was learned in a i nor state of exist- 
en e app oathes neaier to ta ittumpt t,t the e( ol itioii 
ot a ne\v [nnciplebj leflective anal> sis fnm psycho- 
logical phenomena than invthmj, else in the dialonue ; 
but this was doubtless a sophism of Plato s own put 
mto the mouth of "^oeratei and i^ after all a sballow 
pietenco lesting upon mere assumption The whole 
inquiry consists of assumptions and ratuci nations. 
Then, 19 no sifting of premises no searching for prin- 
ciples amidst psychilogical facts manifested m self- 
CDnseiousness but the i\hole fibiic rests uptn the no- 
tons embodied in the lai 211 e of the people There 
is no designed attempt at any more ^c urate lasis 
f DP tl p de lucti )n f f 11 Iusk us T1 m h he = iw , as 
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we have said, that cdiisciousuess is the criterion of 
truth. 

The doctrine of Plato, as to the circle of human 
knowledge and the powers of the mind, differed widely 
from that of Socrates. Plato thought that no specula- 
tion is beyond the reach of the human mind. His was 
an ambitious philosophy. But we will show, that, 
like the speculations of the other Greek philosophers, 
his philosophy was founded upon popular notions and 
remnants of doctrine handed down, in loose traditions, 
from older speculators, who built upon the same super- 
ficiiil basis. 

The fundamental doctrine of Plato's philosophy is, 
that there are real entities subsisting in the universe, 
corresponding to the general terms used in language ; 
and that these genei'al entities, called ideas, are the 
only proper objects of science: and that the method of 
philosophizing is to close the senses, and dwell in in- 
tellectual contemplation on these ideas, and to note 
their relations and combine them into propositions, and 
deduce conclusions from these propositions : and that 
the conclusions will correspond with the empirical 
truths of physics and the practical truths of morals, 
because the logical relations of those ideas correspond 
with the physical and moral relations of their images 
or representations — the phenomena of the physical and 
moral worlds. Such is the method of Plato when ex- 
plicitly unfolded. 
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It results from such a methofl, that Plato's physics 
and Plato's logic, or, more strictly, Plato's metaphysics 
and Plato's dialectics, ai'e the same. His physics is a 
logi co-physics. The words of popular language em- 
bodied his whole field of observation And the logical 
relations of the words, therefore, constituted, or were 
commuted with the physical relations of the things 
signified by them ; because these things were nothing 
else than the popular meaning of these words. This 
is sufficiently exemplified in the Platonic doctrine of 
contraries. This doctrine is, that the ultimate powers 
of nature are contraries, and that everything is gen- 
erated by its contrary, "There is (says Plato) a cer- 
tain medium between the two contraries. There are 
two births, or processions — one of this from that, and 
of that from this. The medium between a greater and 
a less thing is increase and diminution. The same is 
the case of what we call mixing, separating, heating, 
evolving, and all other things without eod. For, though 
it sometimes falls out, that we have not terms to ex- 
press those changes and mediums, yet experience 
shows, that by an absolute necessity, things take rise 
from one another, and pass reciprocally from one to 
another through a medium." It is manifest, that the 
two births, OT processions, spoken of as subbisting in 
nature between contraries, are nothing but the logical 
relations of the meaning of the words greater and less. 
There are no births, or professions, in nature, cnrre- 
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sporidirig with tliese relations, constituting a genera- 
tive medium between the entities greater and less. 
The whole doctrine is an affair of words. The reason- 
ing is logico-physical. There is nothing real beyond 
the meaning of the words. The whole of philosophy 
and science is made nothing more than the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the terms of common language. 
Plato's philosophy, therefore, like all ancient philoso- 
phy, reposes npon mere popular notions. He finds the 
words, equality, big, lilllc, and other like words, in 
popular language, and, instead of looking into nature 
for the real things intended to he signifted by these 
terms, he conceives that there are realities independent 
of nature con'esponding with them. 

That Plato's supposed higher objects of knowledge, 
called ideas, are hut the popular signification _of gen- 
eral terms, is sufficiently manifest from Plato's own 
theory of the origin of this sort of knowledge. His 
theory is, that though the knowledge of ideas is ac- 
quired in a prior state of existence, yet it is recovered 
in this world by the ministry of the senses exercised 
upon individual objects, which recall the ideas by re- 
miniscence. This theory shows that these ideas are 
but the general notions formed by every one in the ex- 
ercise of his faculties upon the objects of nature. In 
other words, ideas are only the meaning of general 
terms, which express only relations, and afford no 
irrespective objects. 
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Si tl n the IdLahim of Plato \^lpn ifted to the 
Ijottom s tounil tc be the meie Piienomcudlism of the 
Lommon mind — a lime empiricism There is ao deeper 
piinciiile underlying it as la pietended — no knowledge 
of hiifher e>isen(,es rempmhcred from a priDV state of 
esiatenLe A severe logic tikes off the ^ cil and Plato 
it seen to stand on the cjnimon ground if the meagre 
empiricism of the ancient philosophy All philoso- 
phers necessarily tale then dipaituie fiom the same 
gtneial experiences nhatcvur miy he pieteaded to 
the contraij and the difteient lesults ot their specula- 
tions wili depend ui on the iliff rence in the accuracy, 
tbe extent and the completeness tf then observations, 
and legitimate infeience? or dednctuns 

Aristotle appears next in Greek philosophy; he was 
the very genius of subtletj and of s^^tem; and no 
gieatei thmkei has yet appealed m the family of man. 
He saw thit the b^sis of science and philosophy must, 
irom the ier\ structure of the hum in mind, be phe- 
nomena! Theiefore he strove to fivlo^ie n a psycho- 
logical basis With this Mew he pioceeded to analyze 
the sen'ies and account foi the ougm of knowledge 
through sensation He lepudiated the Platonic dec- 
time of ideas and contended that the only real exist- 
ences ire individuals and that i^enei iK may be nothing 
moie '*o fai as the puipose of deni lustration is con- 
cerned than teiins denoting a jiropertj common to an 
inachiit 111 1 1 f In d lis Tl-e steady con- 
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tcmplation (says Aristotle, in his Mctaphj-sics) of aay 
individual object under tliiit aspect in which it agrees 
with other individuals, will recall many similar objects 
to the mind; the stability of the oao will communicate 
stability to the otbci-s, and thus give birth to what are 
called universals, that is, to general terms, equally ap- 
plicable to an indefinite number of individuals." Lay- 
ing down this doctrine as the basis of his theory of 
knowing, he at once constructed his logic in accord- 
ance with it. Therefore, in his Posterior Analytics, 
he thus lays down the psychological basis of demon- 
stration: "For the purpose of demonstration, it is not 
necessary to suppose the existence of general ideas, 
but only that one general term can be applied with 
trath, and in the same sense, to many individuals. It 
IS not necessaiT to suppose that general teims denotmg 
any class of substances expiess anything besides the 
different particulais to which they apply any moie 
than the general terms denotmc; qualities ithhons oi 
ict ons One geneial teim stands foi a vaiiety of par 
ticulirs fonsideitd under one and thL sime a'^j ect 
but to suppose t>at this teim rLquiiPi one sul stantiil 
aicletvpe i id a as geneial a" itself is the heaiei s 
fault SI h a -.ui position not being neri.&s'iiv for the 
purpose of demon tiit on 

If we should stop our inquiry here, Aristotle would 
appear to be a mere Sensationalist ; and such is, some- 
tiraos, the account of him in history. Plato is repre- 
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Stilted as a pure Moaliet, while Ariatotlo is i- op resented 
as a pure Sensationalist, This is a great mistake ; 
each is both an Idealist aud a Sensationalist — main- 
taining that human knowledge is derived from both 
the intellect and the senses. Plato, it is true, considers 
intellect exercised upon ideas, the sole source of science; 
yet he ascribed some degree of knowing to the senses. 
Aristotle ascribed much more importance to sense, but 
yet made both intellect and sense the conjunct principle 
of science. He rejected the Platonic doctnne of ideas, 
but, as we shall see, did not advance as far beyond it 
as the quotations from his writings which we have 
given above seem at first to indicate. 

It behooves us here to inquire, what is the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas f The word idea, since the time of 
Des Cartes, has been employed to denote the objects 
of our consciousness in general ; and, since the time of 
Gassendi and Condillac, whose school analyzed our 
highest faculties into our lowest, the word Las been 
used to denote the objects of our senses in general. 
We have already seeu that Plato used the woi-d in a 
far different sense from either of these. He employed 
it to express the real forms of the intelligible world in 
lofty contrast with the images of the seosible. It was 
in this Platonic sense that Aristotle rejected the doc- 
trine of ideas. " Plato (says Aristotle) came to the 
doctrine of ideas, because he was convinced of the 
truth of the Heraclitic view, which regards the sensi- 
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ble wodd aa a ceaseless flowing ami changing. His 
conclusion from this was, that if there be a science of 
anything, there must be, besides the sensible, other 
substances which have permanence ; for there can be 
no science of the fleeting." In Plato's view, science 
demanded the reality of ideas as permanent existences, 
independent of sensible phenomena. Aristotle main- 
tained that there is no proof of the independent reality 
of ideas ; and that, at any rat«, the doctrine furnishes 
no ground for the explanation of being. That Plato, 
in order to make science possible, had arbitrarily posited 
certain substances independent of the sensible and un- 
influenced by changes — but that only individuai things 
are offered to us objectively. Therefore, that it is the 
individual which is conceived as universal, or perhaps, 
that the universal is perceived in the individual; and 
that this conception or perception is the objectified idea 
of Plato. 

The doctrine, that the universal can be perceived in 
the individual, which was, perhaps, the opinion of 
Aristotle, when sifted to the bottom, is simply this. 
The prodilcts of the understand iog or generalizing 
faculty have both a general and an individual element, 
constituting two opposite logical poles. The simplest 
operation of this faculty is to compare together the 
points of resemblance between objects, and reduce them 
to one in the synthesis of thought. The product of 
this process is a concept. A concept being the result 
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of a comparison, necessai'ily expresses a relation ; it 
therefore affords no absolute or irrespective object of 
knowledge. In this aspect, it is general; but it can 
be realized in consciousness, by applying it, as the 
term of relation, to one or more of the objects which 
agree in the point or points of resemblance which it 
expresses. In this aspect, it is individual. A con- 
cept, therefore, is a synthesis of the universal and the 
individual expressed in a tei-m of relation. And it is 
the obscure consciousness of this conjunction of the 
nniversal and the individual in the products of the 
understanding, which has led nsen to assert the exist- 
ence of univeraals in nature. It is but the common 
error in philosophy of commuting the subjective for 
the objective. This criticism, we believe, has never 
been made before. It seems to us to furnish a clue to 
the fundamental errors in philosophy.* 

Prom the criticism of Plato's doctrine of ideas, arose 
Aristotle's doctrine of matter and form. Aristotle 

* It ia the clue to tbe error that all knowledge must be tirough 
previoua knowledge — that our cognition of a class or uniTersal 
is prior to that of ilie individual. Though intuiiion must pre- 
cede eoneeplion, yet the indlTidual oj jucA and the universal are 
disoerDOti simullaneou-ly. We cannot diatinguish one intlividual 
from another without being conscious of the notion ivhieh that 
individual exemplifies. The general notion is necessarily oon- 
eeived along with tlie inillvidual which is discerned under it. 
This is possible, beoause things are presented in plurnlify, and 
conception must begin at once in did of inluition to complete the 
apprehension of the individual. 
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enumerates four metaphysical causes or priociples; 
mailer, form, moving cauae, and end. But these four 
cau he resolved into the fundamental antithesis of mat- 
ter and form. Matter and form, therefore, are, accord- 
Lug to the Aristoteiic doctrine, the only things which 
cannot he resolved into each other. Matter, according 
to Aristotle, is capable of the widest divei-sity of forms, 
but is itself without determinate form : it is evorj'thing 
in possibility, but nothing in actuality. Matter is thus 
a far more positive thing with Aristotle than with 
Plato, who treated it as a shadow. We must guard 
against the supposition, that Aristotle means by form 
what we mean by shape. The Aristoteiic form is an 
activity which becomes actualized, through matter, in 
individual objects. 

Aristotle's theory of knowledge corresponds with his 
theory of forms. As, according to his metaphysical 
doctrine, forms or universals exist not apart from, but 
in individual objects, he made, as we have said before, 
both intellect and sense important faculties in science. 
He held that there isan a priori knowledge paramount 
to, but not exclusive of, the a posteriori. That, though 
univereala are koown through the intellect and im- 
plicitly contain particulars, yet we may remain igno- 
rant of particulars until they are realized through the 
senses. Therefore, that intellect and sense combine in 
framing the fabric of science. Accordingly Aristotle's 
method is two-fold, deductive and inductive; the first 
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allied with intellect and forms or universals ; the second, 
with sense and individuals. In conformity with this 
doctrine, Aristotle seems to have considered syllogism 
proper, or deduction, no less ampliative than induction ; 
that deduction did, in some way, assure us, or fortify 
our assurance, of real truth. 

Thoug;h Aristotle turned the mind to outward con- 
templation, he did not perceive the full import of ob- 
servation, nor the full scope of induction. He still, in 
conformity with ancient thinking, made universalis the 
paramount element of science, and intellect the para- 
mount principle. It is trae, that his doctrine of uni- 
versals differed metaphysically from that of Plato ; but 
logically it came to very much the same result in its 
ioi^uence upon method. There are, according to Aris- 
totle's theory of knowledge, certain universal principles 
existing in the mind, rather as native generalities than 
as mere necessities of so thinking, which furnish the 
propositions for syllogism; therefore syllogism or de- 
duction is not dependent for these on induction. Syllo- 
gism is thus the paramount process, and induction an 
inferior process, which may be used as corroborative 
of deduction ; and may be especially used by such 
minds as cannot a priori realize universals, but may 
perceive them in individuals. Aristotle directed all 
his energies towards constructing a system of deduc- 
tive logic. And he assumed that the notions con- 
tained in the language of his day were sufficiently 
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aucumte for philosophy and science. Some of tho pi'o- 
foundest distinctions of his philosophy are to bo found 
in the very etrocture of the Greek language. The dis- 
tinction, for instance, of power into active and passive 
which is said to have been established by Aristotle, and 
was adopted by Locke and by Leibnitz, is found in the 
very fabric of the fireek language, which possesses 
two sets of potential adjectives, the one for active and 
the other for passive power. Those significant of ac- 
tive power are denoted by the termination ko;, and 
those of passive, by that of r«?.* Though, therefore, 
Aristotle extricated logic from the metaphysical errors 
of Plato, he fell into a like error, but not so gross, un- 
der a different name ; for Plato's idean and Aristotle's 
forms ai-e, at bottom, but the common notions ex- 
pressed by general terms. In his investigations, Aris- 
totle generally starts out by saying: "It is said so and 
so;" and his procedure is ratiocination founded upon 
common notions. The doctrine of contraries, too, as 
was the ease with Plato, is a sophistiy by which be 
deceived himself. And in his reasonings, his doctrine 
of forms, sometimes, unconsciously to himself, slips 
into Plato's doctrine of ideas. And we doubt whether 
Aristotle's estimate of induction, as a method of ma- 
terial inquiry, was higher than that of the ancient 

* nwnTfltiv aignifies (hat wbieli can make, and woibtov, that 
which can he made; niraruKi, that which can move, and xiimn, 
that wliiuli can he moved. 
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Greek skeptics as recorded by Sextua Empirieus in tliesc 
words: "laduction ia tlie conclusion of the univei'sal 
from individual things. But this iaductioa can only be 
correct ia as far as all the individual things agree with 
the universal. This universality must, therefore, bo 
verified before its induction can be made: a single case 
to the contrary would destroy the truth of the induc- 
tion," The weakness of induction, as indicated by this 
criticism of the skeptics, was overrated by Aristotle ; as 
his whole logic seems to assume, in the very subordi- 
nate place given to induction. But yet Aristotle was 
so superior to all other Greek philosophers as an ob- 
server of nature, that we find in Suidas, he is called 
the interpreter of nature — '.J/)iiT™T-^;.r;^ n^? ^iiasan; 
Ypi/.mxar^h'; ijv. 

Let it not be supposed, from what we have said of 
the deficiencies of the Aristotelic logic, tbat we value 
it at a low estimate ; it is far otherwise. We put tlie 
highest estimate, both upon the influence which it has 
exercised directly upon the progress of knowledge, and 
indirectly in disciplining the higher faculties of the 
mind. It was as great a need in Aristotle's time as 
the inductive method was in Bacon's. The work to 
be done, in the state of knowledge in Aristotle's time, 
was to sift the thought accumulated, discover its logical 
dependencies, eliminate, by the principle of contra- 
diction, as Socrates did in his conversations with the 
Sophists, apparent errors, and retain what would stand 
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the test of logical iiriaciplos. The time had not aiTiv-etl 
for the inductive method of objective observation and 
material Olation. This we will endeavour to eluci- 
date. 

All thinking is either materially false, or formally 
false, or both. We have shown, that there was much 
material falseness in ancient philosophy ; as the notions 
which formed its matter were the reenlt of unscientific 
observation. But this was not the only vice of ancient 
philosophy. There was in it, also, a great deal of 
formal or logical falseness; and, until this was coi^ 
rectfld, the time had not come for correcting its other 
vice. Even in so profound a thinker as Plato, there 
are paralogisms of every kind so gross as to astonish 
the modern mind not familiar with the looseness of an- 
cient thought. The very ingenuity of the Greek mind 
led to sophisms. And many of these sophisms, which 
are seen by the modern mind to be a mere play of wit 
and acuteness, were deemed very important by some 
of the naost distinguished thinkers of antiquity. In 
ancient times, men lived more in public, and carried on 
BcientifiG investigations more in oral discussions, or 
conversations, than in the soliloquy of private medita- 
tion. Profundity, therefore, would be less valued than 
wit, dexterity in questioning, and adroit discovery of 
objections. The Sophists were accomplished masters 
in this art. There were, too, certain artificial rules, by 
which their dialogues wore regulated. Every answer 
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to a question, for instance, was to be yes or no. The 
iaterrogator, tlierefore, could constrain his adversary 
to move in a foreseen manner. 

Now, as tbe method of scieace was not understood, 
men might perceive a fallacy, and yet not be able to 
point it out; for they had not even the requisite lan- 
guage to express these fallacies. How compendiously 
does the technical expression, " begging of the ques- 
tion," indicate a common fallacy! Such expressions, 
furnished by logic, not only facilitate the exposure of 
error, but enable us to get clearer views of truth. It 
was, therefore, the first demand of science, that the 
laws of thought should be investigated and understood, 
so that, by their application, fallacious reasonings 
might be discovered. This Aristotle attempted by con- 
sidering the rfasomngs embtditd in ancient thought. 
He saw that the cIup to the whole scheme of Sophistry, 
was to dibi>rimmate the eosence jf the internal thought 
from the accident of the external expression. In this 
way he discovered that the svUogisni is the one form 
of reasoning and that fillaeies cDnsist in the covert 
violations of the togn nl laws w hieh govern the syl- 
logism. Ht, dcveloptd this doctrine into the greatest 
monument >f speculative arenius which illustrates the 
history of phibsiph^ The gieat purpose of the Aris- 
totelic logic, was to purge the nnderstauding, and to 
keep it free of those errors which arise from the con- 
fusion and pei-plexity of inconsequent thinking. 
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Ti I ps of II ', tia t fT 1 l5-in\ noK c\tufUl 
iPYiew cf th doctiinei of the followeis of Sociites 
Plato and iiiitotle rise so far al ove all otheiB in tbe 
importance of their conti ibntion-. to the pro^r s>j of 
philosophy that m a sketch like thi^^ an eximination 
of their doctnnes must suffice 

ThelUmans were not acquainteJ with philosophy 
until aftei their conquest of Gieece and they never 
did succeed in S}ecu!ative inquiiies Ciceio repio 
duced and developed the moral phdosophy of the 
GreekH and cairving the spiiit of the oiitoi into 
phiiosophy he clothe I it in the grand hnbiliments of 
the eloquenie nurtured amid the meditative shades of 
Tnaculum Wane enim ppifectam phtlohophtam 

(layi Ciccto) semper j idicavt quse de maxums quees 
hombvs coptost po^spt ornaleque dicere ' But foi 
the most pait philosophy was at Home degraled t) a 
menial to serie personal interests bv displaying an 
ai piicnt loie of tiuth m a pietendcd dcyotion to ele 
yited stulies Rome has theieioie no contnhution 
m the pro^re^s of philosophy 

Aftei the Macedonnn i inquests Akiandna became 
the ^reat focus of learning. From its situation, it v,a,b 
the centre of the commerce of the world ; many were 
attracted thither by the libraries of the Ptolemies, 
Here met philosophers from the East and the West ; 
the religious dogmas of Jew and G-eutile, Pagan and 
Christian, and systems the most opposing, met on tho 
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same arena. Plotiims, Proclus, and Porpliyiy, were 
the most distiuguished philosophers of this school. 
Their doctrines were Platonic, and therefore the school 
was called Ifeoplatonic. Their philosophy was, how- 
ever, a cloudy exhalation from the vast inundation of 
the conflnent streams of diverse doctrines which had 
flooded in from many nations. It vanished before the 
light of Christianity. The only doctrines of Paganism, 
which existed after this period, were tliose adopted by 
the fathers of the Christian Church. 

The fathei-s of the Church devoted little attention to 
philosophy, and still less to nature. They gave a 
preference to Plato, but were adherents of no par- 
ticular system, culling and selecting from all. "God 
(says Chrysostom) did not send men into the world to 
syllogise and form arguments, but to expound the 
truth — not to dispute and contend with one another, 
but to deal out truth with impartiality. It was not in 
philosophical arguments that the Apostles interested 
themselves, but they preached simply and clearly, and 
it is from their example that we are to act." And 
Clement of Alexandria says: "Whatlcail philosophy, 
is not what Plato and Aristotle have promulgated, but 
what they have spoken true and favorable to religion." 
Such are the most favorable views of philosophy enter- 
tained by the fathers of the Church, Some of the 
sects, especially the Epicureans and Stoics, they 
openly attacked. St. Augustine did more than any 
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otiior of tlie Tatiicrs of tlie Chiircli to furUior [ihiioso- 
phy; but he coaformed liis doctrioes to Oiiristianity. 

But this twilight of philosophy at last sunk into 
night in the sixth century, and for several ages there 
is a blank in the progress of speculation. 



MEDIEVAL PEEIOD, 

Our modern philosophy, like our civilization, takes 
its rise ia the middle ages. Its character in these 
ages, is philosophy under ecclesiastical authority — 
philosopkia ancillans theologise. The middle ages 
begin when the Church became disencumbered from 
the ruins of ancient philosophy. This crisis was not 
until the time of Charlemagne. He was the vassal 
of the Pope. He opened schools throughout his vast 
empire; aud from these philosophy obtained the name 
Scholastic. The clergy were the cultivators of this 
philosophy, and its character is given in the nature of 
its origin, and may be summed up in the saying of 
Joannus Scotus Eregina: There are not Iwo studies of 
philosophy and religion, but what is true philosophy 
is also true religion. 

The Scholastic philosophy is distributed into several 
epochs oi' changes. During the first, philosophy was 
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undei' iibsolutu subordination to rclig'ion; dnring tlio 
second, the subordination was softened down to an 
alliance; and in the third, a separation took place, 
indistinct at first, but finally more discriminating; and 
at last, terminating in modern philosophy. 

The rampant spirit of physical inquiry in this age, 
is too prone to look back at the schoolmen as mere 
logical knigh1>eiTantB, and their philosophy as logic 
ruu mad, because it did not advance physical science. 
Because the schoolmen, not perceiving the relativity 
of general terms, and that they aiford no iiTespective 
objects, wasted so much time in disputes about Sfomi- 
nalism and Realism; and not discriminating the pri- 
mary and secondary qualities of matter, and therefore 
not perceiving that the words denoting the secondary 
qualities were ambiguously applied both to the know 
ing mind and the object known, disputed, whether 
flre is hot, sugar sweet, gi'ass green, and other like 
questions; it has been concluded that all their discus- 
sions were idle disputes of mere words. And because 
they were subject in all their judgments to the Church, 
as recognized arbiter, it has been supposed that all the 
doctrines of the schoolmen were the blind opinions 
ordered by the unreasoned decrees of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. In these conclnsions there is great error; 
for, with all the circumscription of the Church, there 
was ample scope left for the loftiest speculations. 
Though the authority of the Church was imperative 
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when it isKucd its mandate, yet it left a large propor- 
tion of the problems of philosophical theology unde- 
termined; and questions which, among Protestants, 
would cause a difference of sects, were decided in 
either alternative without impairing the orthodoxy of 
the parties. The fact is, that the faculties of the 
human mind were never more vigorously exerted 
(just as is the case with lawyers, though their dis- 
cassions move, too, within the limits of authority), 
than during the middle ages by the schoolmen; 
though often on trivial questions, with trivial results, 
but often on important questions, with important 
results. 

We are indebted to the schoolmen for mucli of the 
analysis which shows from the nature of the thing 
that the formal laws of thought are the adequate 
object-matter of logic. We are also indebted to them 
for the proper scientific definition of truth, as the 
correspondence or agreement of a cognition or a cog- 
nilive act of thought vnlk its object. The schoolmen 
did also much towards fitting the modern languages 
for philosophical thiuking. The great problem of phi- 
losophy is, to analyze the contents of our acts of 
knowledge or our cognitions, and discriminate what 
elements have been contributed by the knowing sub- 
ject and by the object known. There must, therefore, 
be terms adequate to designate these correlative oppo- 
sites, and discriminate the share eacli has in the total 
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cognition. The exact distinction of subject and 06- 
ject was first made by the schoolmen. IMiis distinction 
involves the whole science of mind; for this science is 
nothing more than the articulate discrimination of the 
subjective and the objective, in themselves and in their 
mutual relations. The two opposite nouns, subject 
and object, and the corresponding adjectives, subjecHve 
and objective, taken together and correlatively, enable 
us to debignate the primary and most important an- 
tithesis of philosophy in the most precise and complete 
mannei Therefore it is seen that the most important 
seeds of modern phiiosophy are to be found in the 
bchnlastic. 

The ( apture of Constantinople by the Turks, in tiie 
year 1453, scattered over the West the learned Greeks 
of that capital ; and then it was that philosophy re- 
belled against the supremacy of Aristotle and the 
Church. Philosophy, which had been the naere hand- 
maid of the Church, came now to be cultivated for 
itself New schools were opened, and almost every 
school of antiquity had its supportere. Europe beheld 
the revival of the Academy, the Lyceum, and the 
Porch. The system which first rose into greatest 
repute was the Platonic, contamiuated with many 
mysteries of the Alexandrian fathers. But there arose 
a sect of independent thinkers, whose doctrines were 
subversive of oven the spirituality of God and man. 
Cardanns, Tclesius, Berogard, Cffisalpiniis, and Va- 
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riarii, pretient a group of [ihilosophcrs who cannot bo 
classed under any particular sect. They launched out 
into speculations wiiich we are forced to admire for 
their vigour and independeuce. Skepticism had its 
supporters, at this time, in Montaigne and others. But 
the whole philosophy of this age was a mere reflex of 
that of antiquity. The want of method was the fun- 
damental defect; and exclusive deference to authority 
was the great Impediment to mental progress. It is 
difhcult for us, in this age of free thought and speech, 
to realize the extreme submission to the authority of 
the Church, when that authority was exerted, and the 
absolute deference paid to Aristotle, during the scho- 
lastic period. The two great ends to be accomplished, 
in order to set free the human mind, were to discover 
a better method of philosophizing, and to shake otT the 
yoke of authority. 



MODERN PEEIOD. 

Scholasticism had turned away the minds of think- 
ers from nature. But now, nature began to receive a 
remarkable degree of attention. , The discovery of 
America, and of the passage to the East ladies, had 
widened the scope of view; and the discoveries of 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, had carried the 
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thoughts of men faeyoiid tbe limits of tradition and 
authority, and given an entirely new direction to the 
thinking of the age. These discoveries refuted a series 
of traditional errors and prejudices, and gave the 
thinking mind a self-dependence which caused it to 
break loose from the fetters of authority, and place 
itself upon the basis of observation and experiment, 
inquiry and proof. 

At this juncture in the progress of thought, the most 
majestic and prophetic mind known to the history of 
philosophy, i-ose up to lead men in the new career of 
investigation which bad been begun. Trained in the 
practice of a jurisprudence the most technical, and in 
its routine the most servile, and the most obedient to 
authority and traditional usage of any which has been 
established amongst men, we see the remarkable spec- 
tacle of a Lord Chancellor of England laying aside, for 
the moment, the king's seals, to become the keeper of 
the seals of nature. And in a majesty of diction un- 
paralleled in the history of philosophy, this gi'eat 
thinker proclaimed to the world a new method of phi- 
losophizing to guide, the mighty spirit of inquiry wiiieli 
was abroad, over the fields of observation. Philosophy, 
no longer confined to the schools, is led forth by a poli- 
tician and lawyer, out from the confines of authority 
into the amplitudes of natui'e. From this moment, the 
freedom of the human mind was established. This 
man of business, this accomplished courtier, this cun- 
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niug lawyer, this consummate orator, this leader in the 
affairs of the world, appears oo the stage of philosophi- 
cal thought, with a more comprehensive grasp of think- 
ing and a greater forecast, than any one of even the 
many trained especially to philosophy, who had pre- 
ceded him. It is, at once, manifest to the eye of his- 
tory, that a great revolution in the modes of phiiosoplii- 
cal thinking has been accomplished; and that hence- 
forth philosophy is to pursue new paths. The power 
of the schools is gone, and that of the individual is as- 
serted and established. Authority can no longer pre- 
vail against reason. 

The revolution which Bacon effected is analogous to 
that accomplished by Socrates ; for as the latter was 
said to bring down philosophy from heaven to earth, 
so the former may be said to have brought philosophy 
from books and tradition to nature. The philosophy 
of antiquity, Bacon showed, leaped at once to the 
highest generalizations or laws, without attending to 
those intervening particulars, through which we must 
pass to arrive at a perfect generalization. Its method 
was a treacherous logic, as we have shown, which 
limited everything to the mechanism of language ; and 
as worfs serve only as registers of our thoughts, our 
docta'ines cannot be exempt from error, unless we de- 
termine the original notions for ourselves. It is, there- 
fore, says Bacon, necessary to purge the mind of these 
errors which it has imbibed. He therefore attempted, 
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wliat was never attempted before, a systematic classi- 
fication of the kinds of error. Of tliese he enumerates 
four, and calls them Idols, The first he calls Idois of 
the Tribe, being inherent in human nature; tbe second 
he calls Idols of the Den, being those of each indi- 
vidual ; the third he calls Idols of the Market, being 
those formed from the society of men ; the fourth he 
calls Idols of the Theatre, beint; false notions derived 
fiom systems of philosophy and the contents of popu- 
Ui lani^uage Bacm makes philosophy a mere inter- 
pretaton of mtiie and says The doctrine of idols 
beais tht simc relaticn to the interpretation of nature 
as that of the confutation of sophisms does to common 
lo£;ic Therefoie the first step in a tme method of 
phil s phizmg {interpreting nature) is to point out 
the idols and faKe notions n hich have already pre- 
Q( upitd the human underotanling, and are deeply 
rooted m it Tbe second ^itep is, "the formation of 
notions and txioms on the foundation of true induc- 
tion which IS the nl> fittmt, lemedy by which weean 
waid off and expel these idols 

Bacon points out tfat lifference between the ancient 
method and his own in the e words : " There are and 
can exist bat two ways of investigating and discover- 
ing truth The one huiues on raj idly from the senses 
and particulai"^ to the m nt seneial axioms; and from 
them as principle'* and then supposed indisputable 
truth derives and discoveis the intermediate axioms. 
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This is thp wnv now in U'^e, The other eoiiitimts its 
axioms frgm the stiises and particulars, by a&cending 
continually and giadually, till it finally arriye^ at the 
most geneitl axiDms n hich is the true but unattempted 
way." 

It is important to have distinctly in mind the pre- 
cise end which Bacon designed to accomplish by his 
new method, or Novum Organnm. It was manifestly 
intended to supersede the old method, or Orgacon of 
Aristotle. Its very name evinces this. Much diffi- 
culty, however, has been created in regard to this 
question, by making distinetionH in logic, which neither 
Aristotle nor Bacon understood. Logic lias very 
properly come to be distinguished into pure and con- 
crete or modified logic. Pure logic is conversant 
about the fijim of thought eonciete lo^ e is i-onveisaut 
about the foim of thought as mo iified hy the empiri a! 
cncum'-tances external and internal under which 
man exerts his facultiea Puie logic therefore pio 
poses as its cud the formal or logical peilection of 
thmght an] ha" n thug to do with its real t uth 
while the end ot cunciett loj,ic is leil or mataial 
tiuth Now it his leen ccntend d that Ai stotles 
k g cal tie'iti&es aie of pure I >gic w hile Bac( n « tie it 
ise IS of conciete 1 g c and thit consequentl) then 
4Lopes are entnely diffeient an! the end mtenlul tj 
be accomplished by Aiistotle and Bacon aie different 
also In thib opinion theie is some truth and much 
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eiTor. Aristotle had no definite, certainly no adequate, 
notion of the distinction between pure and concrete 
logic; and therefore has, throughout the logical treat- 
ises which have come down to us, confounded the two. 
The end of his logical treatises was not merely formal 
or logical truth, hut real or material truth also ; the 
two not, in fact, being discriminated. It was as a 
means towards real and material truth, that Bacon 
considered the Aristotelic logic ; and it was in this 
aspect he designed to supersede it. The whole force 
of the Novum Organum rests upon this fact. The 
Aristotelic logic had in fact confounded the distinction 
between fonnal and material truth ; and it was this 
very confusion which constituted its vice. In conse- 
quence of this confusion, it was considered a method 
of philosophizing, a means by which new truths could 
be elicited or gathered in. It was, in other woi'ds, 
considered creative, and not merely plastic. It is true, 
that Aristotle hangs the whole chain of our mediate 
knowledge upon a comprehensive belief, and maintains 
that the ultimate or primary principles of knowledge 
are incomprehensible, and rest in a blind, passive 
faith. Yet, such seems to have been his notion of the 
scope of syllogistic reasoning, that, somehow or other, 
as we have already said, he makes it independent of 
induction; and in this seems to ignore his principle of 
primary beliefs. At al! events, he has left the relation 
and correlation of syllogism and induction so confused, 
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and his psychological, metaphysical, and logical doc- 
trines so ill adjusted, that we feel warranted in saying 
that Aristotle confounded formal and concrete logic, 
and forma! and material truth. Bacon, therefore, 
viewing the Aristotelic logic as a method of philoso- 
phizing, of searching for material truth, attempted to 
supersede it in that purpose : but to leave it as a 
means of formal truth, of discussing questions about 
which there is no dispute as to the data. This was 
certainly Bacon's view and purpose. His whole doc- 
trine of method is directed to the contents, and not to 
the form of thought — to the matter, and not to tlie 
consecutioii, of our thinking. It is from tbis point of 
view we must look at the Novum Organum to appre- 
ciate it. 

The great fallacy which Bacon directed his hostility 
against, as the one which especially vitiated ancient 
philosophy, is the commutation of the subjective with 
the objective. All the eiTors which Bacon classified as 
Idols are subjective illusions, which had been com- 
muted in the ancient philosophy with objective reali- 
ties. This fallacy manifests itself in two ways. The 
one is to assume that the notions of things contained 
in common language are correct and complete interpre- 
tations of nature, and that the true mode of building 
up science is to analyze these notions, and combine 
them in their logical relations, because the logical rela- 
tions of the notions will correspond with the real reln^ 
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tions of their objects. The other way is to assume 
that there are general notions or principles, which nm 
an origiua,! furniture of the mind, or are remembered 
from another state of existence, and that nature must 
conform in its manifestations to these ideas, and that 
by considering these ideas we can interpret nature. 
Both of these manifestations of this cardinal error are, 
as -ne havo '^hown in oni uview of ancient philosophy, 
at bottom the same That its true character is the 
commuting of the subjectivu with the objective, is 
manifest m the consideration that la a notion is the 
pint product of the action of the subjtct and object, it 
follows that whatever a notion cjntima not corre- 
sponding with the oLject must be the contribution of 
the thinkmg aubjei,! alune, and it the nation be only 
a partial inteij retation of the object but is considered 
complete it is stiil mistaking an ideal illusion for a 
loal object The grand eiroi of the ancient philosophy 
w as to combine and by syllogistic or deductive rea- 
soDing develop theie subjectn e illusions into systems 
supposed to he explanations of objective realities. 

The whole scope and end of Bacon's metliod was, 
therefore, real or material truth. And here the ques- 
tion arises, what is truth f The schoolmen, as we have 
already shown, have given an answer which is now ac- 
quiesced in as coiTcet. Truth is the correspondence or 
agreement between our thought and its object — between 
our thought and what we think about. The Baconian 
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methoti was especially directed to maintain tbis view 
of truth. "For we are founding (says Bacon) a real 
model of the world in the understanding ; such as it 
is found to be, not such as man's reason has distorted." 
Again he says : "We neither dedicate nor raise a capi- 
tal or pyramid to the pride of man, but rear a holy 
temple In his mind, on the model of the universe, 
which model we imitate." And still further : "Let 
men learn the difference that exists between the idols 
of the human mind and the ideas in the divine mind. 
The former are mere arbitrary abstractions ; the latter, 
the true marks of the Creator on his creatures, as they 
are imprinted on and defined in matter by true and ex- 
qnisite touches." It was, therefore, to the objective 
world that Bacon especially directed attention, so as to 
secure the mind from the vice of the ancient philosophy 
— of commuting the subjective with the objective — of 
substituting the fictions of the imagination for the real- 
ities of nature. 

As, then, Bacon's method has in view the advance- 
ment of the real sciences, it may be well, for the sake 
of precision, to state what are the objects of these 
sciences, as, according to the view of truth above 
given, the correspondence between these sciences as 
systems of thought and their respective objects consti- 
tute their truth. 

The real sciences ai'c sciences of fact; for the point 
of departure from which they set out is always a fact, 
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a presentation of niiiifi Some of these rest upon tbe 
presentations of self-cousciousness, and these are facts 
of mind Otheis rest upon pic^entations ot %en 
sitive perception and tbefe are fictb of nature The 
formei ate the mental sciences, the litter are the 
mturil sciences Tbe facts of mind are gii en piitlj 
as contingent ami partly as necessary The httei 
the necessaiy are unneisa! viitailly and in them 
Helves, the foimei only obtain a fartitions univei 
sality bj a piocess ol generalization The licts if 
naturL whether nece'isaij in themselves oi not are 
gnen to us only as contingent and i&ohted phenom 
ena and theicfoie ha\e only that eiiipnical geneiality 
which we beatow ou them by classihcation 

Now it IS with the facts of nature that Btcon ^i 
mLthod as develtped by himself moro e^^pecially 
deils The gieat end of his "N"ovuta Ouanum tlieie 
fore, is to ascertain that empirical generality, or facti- 
tious universality, amongst isolated phenomena of 
nature, which is accomplished by classification ; for it 
is only in this way, according to Bacon, that man can 
bring the immensity of nature within the scope of his 
knowledge. 

In accordance with tbis view of philosophy, particu- 
lars or individuals l>ecome the important objects of 
consideration in tbe Baconian method. And Bacon, 
in the face of ancient philosophy, which busied itself 
about univei'sals, had to dofemi the study of particu- 
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lai's in those words : "With regard to tho r 
or oven filthinesa, of particulai's, for which (as Pliny 
observed) an apology ia requisite, such subjects are no 
less worthy of admission into natural history than the 
most magnificent and costly ; nor do thoy at all pollute 
natural history, for the sud enters alike the palace and 
the privy, and is not thereby polluted. For that 
which is deserving of existenc* is deserving of knowl- 
edge, the image of existence." 

As, then, particulars are the primaiy objects of the 
Baconian method, this method must begin with the 
senses. Accordingly, Bacon says: "We must guide 
our steps by a cluo, and the whole path, from the 
veiy first perceptions of our senses, must be secured 
by a determined method." And he enounces his 
method in these words : " It ought to be eternally 
resolved and settled, that the understanding cannot 
decide otherwise than by induction, and a legitimate 
form of it." 

Here the question emerges, what is induction? 
Bacon had not a very diseriminat« notion of it. In 
the procedure which he calls induction, or rather by 
which he exemplifies it, he confuses analysis and syn- 
thesis, and does not even sufflciently discriminate be- 
tween observation and induction ; as he includes, in 
what he calls induction, the objective process of inves- 
tigating individual facts as preparatory to illation, as 
5* 
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wHl a'5 the ilUti 11 h<im the ii lit th in il 

^or has any wi tei a& tai as T\c kn:iv, «iiffic entl^ e\ 
plamed aad eiomplified induction The loo est no 
tions are enteitaioed on the subji-ct By the bebt 
wnteis induction iB said to be antlytici! wheieas it 
IS syntbetical Thia confusion ho\\ever often aiiaes 
from the confused and even contradictory notions 
which are enteitained of analjsib and '■jnthesi^ The 
pioceas which bj some is illed inalysis is called 
synthesis ly (tiieis and ■uice veisa The'se di&ciepan 
cics and contrad ctions we wil! en leavoui tr explain 
and fouod upon tbe espl'vnati an a mar atcuiate de 
termination of md iction 

There is and can be 1 ut one m tli d i pliil s j h\ 
and what have been called tie ditteient and moie or 
less peifect methcds are merely diffeient applications 
of thifo one uittlcl to the objects ot knowledge 
Method 1-^ a rational pio^iess — apiogiess of the nimd 
towaids an end, and metLol in pliilosophv si^nihes 
the pio^iess ondiici^e to the end which philo'sophy 
propoicb The ends of philoscphy are two — ^the fii«t 
bcini; the d scoveij of ciusefo and the second the 
resolution of things into unity. These ends, however, 
fall into one ; as the higher we ascend in the discovery 
of causes, we approximate the nearer to unity. The 
detection of the one in tbe many is, therefore, the end 
to which philosophy tends continually to approximate. 
What the method in philosophy is, will appear the 
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more clearly, IT, in Ihe (ii'st plsipc, wo eonsider pliiloao- 
phy in relation to its first end — the discovery of 
causes. 

Causes,* taking the name for a synonym of tbat 
without which their effect would not be — and they are 
only coefficient elements of their effect; and effect is 
the combination of these primary elements to which 
we give the name of causes, and the concurrence of 
which gives existence to the effect. The acid and the 
alkali, for example, are the causes of the neutral salt, 
and also its coefficient elements. To the elements we 
give the name causes; to the combination, we give the 
name effect. Now, as it is by experience we discover 
what causes are necessary for the production of an 
effect, it follows that the only way by which we can 
attain to the knowledge of causea, as causes, is in and 
through their effect; and the only way we can become 
aware of their effect, as effect, is in and through its 
causes. In as far, therefore, as philosophy is the re- 
search of causes, the only necessary condition of the 
possibility of philosophy is decomposition. The de- 
composition of effects into their causes is called 
analysis. In its philosophical signification it means 
the separation of the parte of any complex whole. 

But, though analysis is the fundamental process, it 
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is not the only one. We analyze only that we may 
comprehend the objects ; and we can comprehend only 
as we ai'e able to reconstruct, in thought, if not in re- 
ality, what has been decomposed. This mental recon- 
struction ia, therefore, the final procedure in philosophy, 
and is called synthesis. Of these two processes, the 
former is called the regressive, as ascending from effects 
to causes; the latter is called the progressive, as de- 
scending from causes to effects. These two processes 
are the necessary parts of one method, and are relative 
and correlative of each other. Analysis, without syn- 
thesis, is only a begun knowledge. Synthesis, without 
analysis, is no knowledge at all ; for synthesis receives 
from analysis whatever elements it recomposes. Syn- 
thesis supposes analysis as the prerequisite of its exist- 
ence, and is dependent on it for the qualities of its ex- 
istence; for the value of every synthesis depends on 
the value of tlie foregone analysis. If the elements 
furnished by analysis be assumed, or not really discov- 
ered, the synthesis will, at best, be but a conjectural 
theory ; and if the analysis be false, so w\l\ be the syn- 
thesis. The legitimacy of every synthesis, therefore, 
depends on the legitimacy of the analysis which it pre- 
supposes. These two relative procedures are thus 
equally necessary to each other in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and are as indispensable to the existence of 
philosophy as the processes of inspiration and expira- 
tion are to animal life. It is, however, to analysis that 
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the prc-eni dp U f to e tl r ; for though it be 
only a coiiinieni,eiiKnt vPt it is the preferable, inasmuch 
ae it lays tbe foundation for synthesis ; whereas syn- 
thesis without analysis is itrtically void. 

As regaids therefore tht first eud of philosophy — 
the diseoveiy of cauaea — there i9 only one possible 
method, of which an«fclysiis if the foundation, and syu- 
thesis the eimpletion 

Considenng phila'ophy in relation to its second end 
— the resolution of mi knowledge into unity — the same 
doctrine is equally apparent Everything presented to 
our consideration in the external or internal world — 
whether thiousjh the medium of ^sense oi of self con 
sciousntss — 13 presented in (omplexitj Tbe senses 
present oljects in raultitudis m eadi of which there is 
a congeries of nianj vaiious qualities and the same 
holds tiue of the presentatitns of self consuousness 
sinee eviry modihtabon of mind is a complex state 
and the d fferent elements of eich state maniff st them 
selves m and through each othei Thus theie is no 
thing but multiplicity piesented to us And oui facul 
ties are so limited that they aie able to take m Dnlj 
one object or combination and that the \eiT simjilcst 
at a time It is therefore only by auah sis and ayn 
theiis that mu]tij.licitY can be biought into unitj In 
fact the search for a cause and the staich for unity m 
eases wheie the notion of cause does nat entei are 
both goierned 1\ tie sime le^uHtne pun ill — the 
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principle or law of klentity in ite empirical application 
— as WQ shall show presently. 

We see, then, that in any actual investig^ation, anal- 
ysis and synthesis are necessarily used interdepend- 
ently and interchangeably. They cannot be separated ; 
and the two together make up the one method of phi- 
losophy. This method, according to Bacon, is observar 
tioa and induction. As, then, analysis and synthesis 
constitute the one method, and obserpation and induc- 
tion constitute it also, it behooves us to correlate 
analysis and synthesis with observation and induction. 
Before, however, we do this, let us give an articulate 
discrimination between observation and induction. 

There are two ways by which we may become ac- 
quainted with things. In the first place, we may 
know a thing as simply existing. This is the knowl- 
edge of what simply is — of facts known in our own 
experience or that of othera — and is called empirical 
or historical knowledge; for history is properly only 
the narration of a consecutive series of phenomena in 
time. It comprises all that information which we ob- 
tain from the physical world by sense, and from the 
mental world by self-consciousness. The process by 
which this degree or sort of knowledge is obtained, is 
what Bacon means by observation; and it manifestly 
involves both analysis and synthesis. The knowledge 
obtained in this way is, however, not philosophy. It 
requires another process to elevate it to that dignity. 
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Let US then consider the second way by whicli we 
may know things. The mind is so constituted, that it 
cannot perceive the existence of anything without re- 
feiTing it to something else as its cause, and without 
which it could not have existed. Things do not occur 
isolated fi'om each otbor. There is no phenomenon 
but is the effect of some cause, Thus, when we see a 
rainbow, we may, in a certain sense, be said to know 
it; but with such knowledge, the mind does not rest 
satisfied; and it is only when we discover that the 
phenomenon depends on the reflection and refraction 
of light, by the rain falling from a cloud opposite the 
sun, that we can be said fully to know it. This is done 
by infen'ing from the analogies that the reflection and 
refraction of light is the cause, and then by mathe- 
matical reasoning deducing from the known laws of 
reliection and refraction, the breadth of the colored 
arch, the diameter of the circle of which it is part, and 
the relation of the latter to the place of the spectator 
and of the sun, and finding all these to come out of the 
calculus just as they are observed in nature. Tliis 
knowledge of the cause of a phenomenon is something 
more than that phenomenon considered simply as a 
fact, and constitutes the second way in which we may 
be said to know anything, and is called philosophical, 
scientific, or rational knowledge— the knowledge of 
effects, as dependent on their causes, Jfow, into the 
procedure of acquiring this sort or degree of knowl- 
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edge, induction as well as obsevvation enters. The 
process by which the reflection and refraction of light 
are inferred or assigned as the cause of the rainbow, is 
induction, aad is synthetic; for it brings the phenom- 
enon of the rainbow uader the laws of light — binds it 
with other phenomena of the same sort — is an illation 
from an individual ov particular to a class, from a sin- 
gular to a universal. It is seen, and we selected it for 
that reason, that in the instance given, induction is 
aided by mathematical deduction, but only aided by 
it; for the illation is purely inductive, and is assumed 
as true in the mathematical deduction, and only verified 
or confirmed by it; for mathematics does not take the 
physical sciences out of the pale of induction, but only 
aids induction. That induction is synthetic, all the 
discoveries in science show. From our limited experi- 
ence that some bodies gravitate, we infer that all bodies 
gravitate. Here the mind binds up the several facts of 
observation into a whole — as it were, reconstructs an 
analysis; this is certainly synthetic. Induction is 
therefore clearly synthetic, and not analytic, as it has 
sometimes been said to be. It has sometimes been 
called both analytic and synthetic, especially by the 
mathematical physicists. When the procedure is from 
effects to causes it is called analytic, but when the pro- 
cedure is from an ascertained cause to the explanation, 
by it, of analogous or resembling phenomena or effects, 
it is called synthetic. These procedures correspond 
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with Bacon's, or rather are Bacon's ascending and de- 
scending scales of induction. This nomenclature is 
adopted, because the last procedure, which is also 
called deductive, is apparently the reverse of the first 
— the mere retracing of the same steps from the cause 
back to the same effects from which it was inferred; 
whereas other effects, analogous to those from which 
the cause has been infen-ed, are attempted to be brought 
within the same cause and explained by it. As the 
first process is called analytic, this is called synthetic. 
But at bottom both are synthetic, as they are both in- 
duction viewed from opposite points.* 

It is seen, then, that method, in its universality, con- 
sists of two processes, analysis and synthesis, which 
are relative to, and complementary of, each other. 

As philosophy has only one possible method, so the 
history of philosophy only shows the more or less 
imperfect application of this one method. It presents 
many aberrations in the method, but none from it. 
There never has been an attempt at philosophy where 
analysis and synthesis were not both used. But some- 
times the one, and sometimes the other, has predom- 
inated; they have not been kept in due correlation in 

* It sliould be remnrked, that the terms analjsia and syn- 
thesis, which have been deriyed from the mathematieians, ai-e 
Bometimoa reveraed; the first being applied, by Bome, to the 
process to which the latter is applied by others; and vice versa. 
But this is not the oooasion to explain this coofuijion. 
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thfir cmplui iir t The ancient iiliilosophy is espe- 
cnlly defectn e bj tlie meagre employment of analysis. 
The inalysis of phenomena was partial, and the syn- 
thei ? consequently oee-sided, and eiToneous. The 
analysis of the early Greek physical philosophers, of 
whom v,e have spoken, who, fixiog npon one or more 
elpments as superior to all others, such as water or 
air was ] artial and consequently the synthesis, that 
it was the piinciple of all things, was one-sided and 
erroneous Bacon has exhibited the deficiency of the 
physics of Anstotie in analysis, when he says : " Nor 
la much stress to be laid on his frequent recourse to 
espenment in hi books on animals, his problems and 
othtr tiuati tar he had already decided, without 

ham 10 ptoperly consulted experience as the basis of 
decistons and axioms; and, after having so decided, 
he drag^i experiment along as a captive constrained to 
accommolate heraelf to his decisions." And of the 
empiiic school as he calls it, he says, their dogmas 
are founded in the confined obscurity of a few ex- 
periments Wc have, in our review of ancient phi- 
losophy, shown that it was founded on the crude 
analysis contained in the language of the people. The 
great precept of the Baconian method is : Do not 
hurry to a synthetic induction from, an imperfect 
analysis, a narrow observation; but let your analy- 
sis be complete. 

Here emerges the question, how are we to observe? 
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III order to -icieiitifii knowledg;c, as wo have duscribod 
it, observai,ion miist bei ome or turn into inijuiry. We 
must question natuie, but a question implies some 
knowledgp of tlie thmg inquired about. How, tbeu, 
are we to mquue ot nature, unless we have some inti- 
mation of hei secrets — the liuman mind baving no 
a priori clue to them ? The questions put to nature 
must, too be paiticulai or leading questions. 

Tbe questioning of natnre springs out of observa- 
tion, by nature herself disclosing to us some clue to 
the secret. When we observe a certain correspond- 
ence among a number of objects or phenomena, we 
are determined by a principle of our intellectual nature 
to suppose the existence of a more extensive corre- 
spondence than experience has disclosed, or perhaps 
may ever disclose. This judgment, that where much 
is found accordant, all will be found accordant, is the 
result of an original tendency of our nature. It is the 
inventive principle by which we generalize our knowl- 
edge. This judgment is first only hypothetical — 
meiely an tnvenlive puiciple iihich prompts us to 
put questions to nature bi ed upon the supposed 
tiuth of the judgment and is called hyjiothesis. The 
actual proceduit of philoooph zing therefore, consists 
of 1 Obsenation 2 Hjiothesis 3 Questioning; 
4, Induction. This questioning is sometimes only the 
observation of the ordinary course of nature. Some- 
times it is experiment; for, says Bacon, "the secrets 
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of nature betray themselves more readily when tor- 
mented by art, than when, left to their own course." 
If the answers accord with the first inference — the 
hypothesis which prompted us to put the questions — 
it is then assumed as verified, and the induction is 
complete. How many answers concurring to the 
same point amount to proof in any ease, is beyond 
the determination of any rnle. In some cases, a few 
instances warrant an induction ; in others, an immense 
number are required to warrant the judgment. This 
difference results from the fact, that where the char- 
acter inquired about is an essential one, like the lungs 
in a teiTcstrial animal, a few instances will suffice; 
but when the character is a contingent one, like the 
colour of things, hardly any number of instances will 
suffice. And whether a character is an essential or a 
contingent one, is itself a question of science, and 
must be determined before it can be used as a princi- 
ple of evidence in induction. 

The presumption, that where much is found accord- 
ant, all will be found accordant, has been considered 
by philosophers to be of two kinds — to be either in- 
duction or analogy. This seems to us to be erroneous, 
Though induction and analogy are to be distinguished, 
they arc not to be distinguished as only relatives of 
one kind ; tliey are not to bo considered as two pro- 
cesses of reasoning ; but induction is to be considered 
as the process, and analogy as the objective law 
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wan-anting the process. In this view of the subject, 
induction may be defined a material illalion of the 
universal from the si jular warranted eithu bj the 
general a lalogies of natm e O) by the spettal analo 
gies of the object matt r of any real science The 
syntbttic mfeience is not netes'-itated by a law of 
thought but only warranted by the obseived aaalo 
gies which meiUy m line the julpiiiient It seem& to 
us therefoie ujoie accurate to make induUnn si^aify 
the process and analc^\ oi simjlanty signify the evt 
daice on nh fh it it. founded foi such la the true 
acuount of the process la the definition ju&t gUeD 
m litates 

In tie mluctiie pi cls tie ^)n,li icn !■, alvirs 
wider than the pieinise'^ n hercis in stiict demon 
Btiation ni conclusion can contain more than tiie 
iremi'-es In the inductive piocesa expeiience sa\ 
this thai and the otket body gravitate and the con 
elusion says all bodies gravitate In explanation of 
this it has bepQ stid thit the mind ad lb sora thiuft 
(f its own ttananting us to d aw th cdi 1 , ju 
That the affiimatim ihin thai au\ tie olh i bulics 
giavitate is ocnnected to the cancluaion all bodies 
gravitate by inserting letw een the tw o another piopo 
sition to Wit the suppcttton of Ike umfoimitij of 
nature. And that as this supposition is not the pro- 
duct of induction, it must be interpolated into all in- 
ductive reasoning by the mind. And that, therefore, 
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where the leasoiimg iii inLlncticn is fully expies^pr] it 
will stand thus ihi-i that -xnA the othti bojj ^\'i,\i 
tate but as nature la umfjini m al! her optrations, 
this that and the other body lepiesent all bodiet. 
therefore all bodies giavitate 

Thoagh this is the nio^t scientific exphnition which 
has yet been given by anj philoiophci we feel eon 
strained to demur to it an to u^ it inv r Ives a con 
ceaied error Ihe affiimation ot the unifoimity of 
nature which '*eeins to be interpolated in inductive 
reasoning can be resolved into something simpler, 
which mates the pioce^s occoid with the gioat mental 
law that th ught is always undei the antithe is of sub 
jeci and object and that tn the produc's or conclu 
siorts of thought nothing is contained as objective 
which wab not oljective w the proctss of thinking 
In othei woids the laws of intelligence never wariant 
ail illusive mteipolaton of the objective foi the suh]ec 
tive as it must do if the uniformity of natuie is predi 
cated in the inductive illation The veracity of human 
consciousness would eeitainly seem to requiie this 
view — otherwise the mind piactibcs illusions upon 
itself under the tiuest conformity to its own laws 
Wo think this supposed uniformity of natuie may be 
reiolved into identitj olijefttveh peii'eived in natur 
Thus the piinGi[>|p of unifoimitj will tbeieby be le 
solved into the law of identity This we nili now 
show . 
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Thore are but three ultimate laws of intelligence : 
1. The law of Identity ; 2. The law of Contradiction ; 
3. The law of Excluded Middle ; and a corollary froui 
these, the law of Reason and Consequent. Kow, i-ea- 
son, whether exerted in deductive or inductive (in 
apodictic or hypothetical) judgments, must always he 
regulated by the same laws. In other words, the laws 
of thought are the same in the deductive and the in- 
ductive processes; only that in the deductive (apodic- 
tic) they are absolute, and in the inductive (hypothet- 
icai) they are modified by empirical circumstances. 
The laws of thought aione determine the deductive 
process, necessitating the conclusion; but the laws of 
thought, modified by the analogies of nature, determ- 
ine the inductive process inclining the judgment 
In the inductive process, the laws of thought have an 
empirical application. And the law of identity is the 
special one which is gratified in the synthetic illation* 
by which the analogies are unified into identity. Ob- 
jects which determine un distinguishable impressions 
upon us, are perceived and represented in the same 
mental modification, and are subjectively to us pre- 
cisely as if they were objectively identical. When, 
therefore, a number of objects or phenomena are found 

» The application of the Iftw of identity eaplains synthetio 
judgmeiUs witliout resort to the complex, operose, and absurd 
assutnpfionB of Kant, wLich only confuse and perTCtt the true 
doclrino. 
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to possess absolute similarity, and their clilferciice is 
for the time lost sight of, their similarity is eoDvertecl 
into identity, and they are thereby reduced into tLe 
unity of thought. By the same regulative law, similar 
phenomena are referred to an identical cause. Analo- 
gies or similarities are the footprints of identity. And 
what has been supposed to be the assumption of the 
uniformity of nature in every induction, is but iden- 
tity, which the mind affirms upon viewing the analo- 
gies or similarities; for whatever is identical to con- 
sciousness IS so uniformly or univeisaH) It i-. not 
therefoie nects'iary to a theoietical explanation of in 
duction to assume is a bupeihcial analysis seems to 
waiiaut (hit the unifoimity of nature is afBimed as 
the mijut pt mi«e which the mind from the necessity 
of so thinking interpolates m the reasoning The 
mind considers no such piinciple It afflima only 
what it perceives ob)ectiveiv — identify in Bimilaiity 
Some water fowl have w eb-feet — not by the assump- 
tion of the umfDrmity of natuie but b^ the law of 
identitj — leads the mind to afinm that all watei fowl 
have web feet It i5 as thju^h the mind htd viewed 
all water fowl. The inductive infeience is, in fact, a 
sort of reaffirmation or repetition of what has been act- 
ually observed. If such were not the result of the 
guidance of the law of identity on viewing analogies 
or similarities, the mind would contradict itself— not 
think at all. For af&rmation and negation are the ulti- 
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mate alternatives of thought. Therefore, the law of 
contradictioE combinee with the law of identity, of 
which, in fact, it is a phase, in leading to the inductive 
BYuthe^is oi totahzing result.* 

The enoi which we have thus endeavoured to ex- 
pose liy a moie thorough analysis, results from the 
eoveit as&iuuption, that syllogistic is the only reason- 
ing, and that e\ery general assumption which can be 
found, by reftective analysis, to be the condition of a 
product of the mind, must have been realized in con- 
sciousness as connate with the product at the time of 
the genesis of such product. For example: as the no- 
tion of space is found by rettective analysis to be the 
condition of the not f 1 dy t n d tb t tl 
notion was nativelj I t t o th nd a d w 1 
cited into consciou n th p f g 

external object; wb P * S 

nized objectively asa aylm fid 1 

must he realized in the cognition, as contributed by the 
object and not bj the subject. The human mind is 
still fettered in philosophical thinking, by the ancient 

*■ The apparent paradox of identity in diversity constituted 
one of the earliest puiilea in metaphysioa ; and gave origin to ft 
skepticism which denied the possibilily of uniting two notions 
in It judgment, wliioh, of course, contravened the validity of tbe 
law of identity. Aoy objection to our esplanation of empirical 
thinking under the law of ideiitily, will be only a revival of the 
old Bkeptioism which objected to the apparent parados in the 
law of identity even in formal thinking or deduction. 
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cloctrine of univoreals, and that all knowledge is 
through previous knowledg'e, and based on generals, 
which it was the great purpose of Bacon's philosophy 
to overthrow, and to emancipate the human mind to 
the full freedom of a philosophy of observation of in- 
dividual phenomena. 

As hypothesis is the great inventive principle of in- 
duction, by which, as we have already indicated, the 
questioning of nature is conducted, it demands articu- 
late exposition. It is in the form of hypothesis that 
the grand heresy of commuting the subjective with the 
objective creeps into philosophy and science. Hypo- 
thesis is the ioitial ball, which is rolled through the 
field of observation, accumulating only what accords 
with it, so that the whole aggregation will be of the 
same character with the nucleus ; and if what is first 
set in motion be erroneous, so will all that is accumu- 
lated. In order, then, to prevent the commutation of 
the subjective with the objective, it is necessary that 
the hypothetical supposition shall he an inference from 
phenomena, as it always is, in that which we have de- 
scribed as the normal procedure of induction. The 
supposition or provisional judgment arises upon the 
observation of phenomena, and guides our questioning 
of similar phenomena. But the great danger is, that 
our provisional judgment be the mere application of a 
pre- conception, like the vortices of Des Cartes in ex- 
planation of the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
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When a phenomenon is presented to us which we can 
explain by no eauses within the sphere of our experi- 
ence, we endeavour to recall the outstanding phenome- 
non to unity, by ascribing it to some cause or class to 
which there ia a probability of its beloDging. The 
great maxim, regulative of this procedure, is called the 
Law of Parcemony, and is adequately expressed by Sir 
William Hamilton in these words : " Neither more nor 
more onerous causes are to be assumed than are neces- 
sary to account for the phenomena." In commenting 
on this rule, which had been enounced by Newton, Sir 
William says, it is almost certain that Newton, when 
he says we are to admit no causes but such as are true 
(verm), he meant "to denounce the postulation of hy- 
pothetical facts as media of hypothetical explanation." 
Now, it is not only almost but absolutely cei-tain, that 
this was Newton's meaning : because he explicitly says 
so in the geoeral scholium at the end of his Principia : 
" I have not been able (says he) to discover the cause of 
these properties of gravity from phenomena, and I frame 
no hypotheses : for whatever is not deduced from phe- 
nomena is called hypothesis ; and hypotheses, whether 
metaphysical or physical, whether of qualities or me- 
chanical, have no place in experimental philosophy. In 
this philosophy, particular propositions are inferred 
from phenomena, and afterwards rendered general by 
induction." Here Newton makes i.ause the opposite 
of hypothesis, and astricts hypothesis to mere assump- 
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tions not dedncod from phenomena. He therefore 
means by true causes real eauaes — the opposite of sup- 
posititious causes. And the Principia is au exemplifi- 
cation of it ; for amidst all the intricacies of mathemat- 
ical demoEstration, Newton, with the most maryGllous 
caution and sagacity, never for a moment Itffies sight of 
phenomena and known causes. Induction is the cen- 
tre and the circumference around and within which the 
mathematical demonstrations revolve. Newton's rule 
about true causes does not, as Dr. Whewell and others 
suppose, reject the inquiry into new causes. In the 
questions which Newton was considering, the true 
cause was the first term, the one which should be 
known, and not the second, the one unknown, as it 
always is, in a search for new causes. It would be 
illegitimate, according to Newton, to assign a subtle 
ether as the cause of the retardation of the planetary 
motions, as its existence is not known ; but it would be 
perfectly legitimate as a provisional judgment, to infer 
the existence of a subtle ether from the retardation of 
the planets in their orbits. It was legitimate, to infer 
the existence of Levenier's planet, as the cause of the 
perturbations in Uranus, as a provisional judgment, 
to be veriied by subsequent observation, as was done ; 
but to account for the perturbations by the existence 
of the planet, would be reversing the order, placing 
the unknown term first in the inquiry, and accounting 
for the known by the unknown. 
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Such 18 the ctimprehonsiTo and profound metlind 

sweeping as it does tbrough all the intricacies of the 
heights aod depths of nature — which Bacon pro- 
claimed in bis Novum Organum. "Although (says 
Newton, in hie Optics) the arguing from experiments 
and observations, by induction, be no demonstration 
of general conclusions, yet it is tbe best way of ar- 
guing which the nature of things admits of." And 
tbe marvels accomplished by this metbod in unravel- 
ling the secrets of nature, have long since vindicated it 
from the objections of the ancient Greek skeptics, 
which we noticed in treating of ancient philosophy. 

Des Cartes comes next in the history of philosophy. 
He was contemporary with Bacon, but thirty years 
younger. The influence for truth of no philosopher 
has, in our opinion, been more oveiTated. It is, there- 
fore, time that his philosophy should be weighed in 
the scales of criticism, and its true value fixed in the 
progress of philosophy. 

Prom the manner in which our opinions are formed, 
amidst the circumstances of life, our supposed knowl- 
edge cannot but be a medley of truths and errors. It 
is therefore important to institute a critical exam- 
ination of the constituents of this knowledge. Des 
Cartes proposed that we should commence tbe exam- 
ination by doubting all our opinions. Now, this initial 
or preliminary doubt of Des Cartes has always seemed 
to us, as a practical rule, extremely idle. For, let it l)e 
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oljsorvod, 11 1^ p tlirainaiy 1 uM vi tc be tliQ foi lumiei 
of any systtiii of tiutli The wlick cuitunts of the 
mind are to he condemned until tleii tiutli is eotab 
lislied. But how are we to begin tho e\ammatioQ of 
OUT judgment-. ? Not at random of course but Ijj te 
lecting them iccoiding to S(me pnnciple an \ airang 
mg them m somt ordei and dependunce But the dis 
tribution of thmgs into then clasbos is Dne of tlio mobt 
difficult ta'sks of philosophj as well a& on. >f the la^t 
that are ancomplshed immgst oui opinions there 
are many which eaa only he tested bv i lotound mvei 
tigation and extensive knowledge Thi'i precept of 
Deij Cartts which i« intended to shoi\ how wb are to 
begm to be a philDSopher reqiiica us to be one hefoie 
we begin Th tiue pieeept theretoie is not the un 
conditional one of absolute preliminaiy doubt as Des 
Cartes teaches but i gradual and piofciessive repie 
henaion of piejudice We should exanune all our 
opm ons with Uie en cumspeetion which merely sup 
poses that thty contain some tiuth combined with 
much enoi All theiefore of value in the piel mmaiy 
doubt of Des Caites is that it loUOie authority It 
implies that the judgments be [ueathed to us shall not 
be decided by luth Diitj but by a principle snpeiioi to 
authoiili within the sphere of truth— tho principle of 
free thought acting within the bmits prescribed by its 
own laws ind n)t sub i Imated to authoutj and by 
it astiicttd to deduce conclisions fmni i 1 ] ri ] Ic 
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as authority bas admitted or ordained. But all t!iis 
had before been articulately proclairaed by Bacon in 
tbe Novum Organum, in his maaterly criticisms of the 
previous systems of philosophy, which he closes in 
these words: "Here, too, we should close the demol- 
ishing branch of our Instauration, which is comprised 
in three confutations: 1. The confutation of natural 
human reason left to itself; 2. The confutation of dem- 
onstration ; 3. The confutation of theories or received 
systems of philosophy and doctrines." So that, at 
most, the preliminary doubt of Des Cartes is but a 
crumb dropped from the critical doctrines of Bacon. 

This doubt of Des Cartes was a preliminary to the 
establishment of a system of positive doctrine ; for Des 
Cartes was anything' than a skeptic. Indeed, he hast- 
ened to his conclusions ; and, as D'Alembert said, " be- 
gan with doubting everything, and ended in believing 
that he had left nothing unexplained." 

How, then, did Des Cartes essay to lay the founda- 
tion of knowledge ? By refiectiou, he finds a basis for 
certainty in the fact of thought itself; in the fact of the 
very doubt that perplexes him. For, to doubt is to 
exist; therefore, the doubt reveals in consciousness 
both thinking and existence. This fundamental truth 
Des Cartes thus expressed : Gogiio, ergo sum. Thus 
far, his philosophy is purely subjective. As yet, the 
operations of his mind — his mere thinking implying 
his existence — is all that he can hold true. Like all 
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modern pbilosopliers prior to Reid, lio helil that the 
mind possesses no immediate knowledge of anything 
bat its own modifications, which the mind mistakes for 
external reaiity. How then, inquires Des Cartes, can 
it be known that external things exist, when the mind 
has no immediate knowledge of their existence? Des 
Cartes must, ex kypolhesi, find in the mind itself some 
media of proof for external existence. Searching, 
therefore, in his mind, he finds the idea of God — a 
perfect intelligence, eternal, infinite — necessary. This 
idea, he argues, must have an adequate cause, which 
can only bo a corresponding being; for it cannot be the 
product of the finite mind. Having thus established 
the existence of God, he deduces therefrom the exist- 
ence of the outward world. If God be veracious, he 
argues, it follows that he who is the author of the 
sensible existences, is the author of the appearances 
which induce us to believe their existence, and that he 
would not exhibit these appearances as a snare and 
illusion; consequently what appears to exist does ex- 
ist, and God himself is the guarantor that it is no 
.llusion. 

Now, this argument is wholly invalid. Indeed, it 
proves that God is the author of illusion. It cannot 
be denied, that we believe that the very objects which 
we perceive exist; and not that there is something 
representative of them which alone is perceived, and 
suggests their existence. We believe in the existence 
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of things hecfiuae wo believe that we know them as 
esistiQg. Now, Dcs Cartes, by his own theory, was 
deceived in the belief that we see things existing. 
God, therefore, is the author of illnsioa; and if the 
author of this deception, the conclusion is the very re- 
verse of that drawn by Des Cartes. But his reasoning 
involves a further fallacy. It assumes, that God is 
veracious. How is this known ? It can only be known 
by our faculties of knowing. But the argument as- 
sumes that our faculties are not trustworthy, because 
we believe that we see things existing, and it is not 
so. Therefore, we are not sure of the existence of 
God; for it reste upon our mendacious faculties. 

Des Cartes, therefore, never got beyond his cogito, 
ergo sum. This is both the beginning and the end of 
his philosophy. The only important truth which be sig- 
nalized is. Thai the ultimate organ of science consists 
in an appeal to the fads of consciousness. But this 
truth he arbitrarily limits to self-consciousness, and as 
arbitrarily applies it to the outward world, through 
the false assumption of an innate idea of God ; thus 
creating or assuming a chasm where none exists, and 
then bridging it over with a figment of hia imagina- 
tion. His denial of the contemporaneousness of the 
knowledge of one's self and of the outward world, at 
once ignored the possibility of any knowledge at all of 
external nature, and put the mind on that track of 
preposterous speculation of endeavouring to bridge the 
1* 
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imaginary chasm between the snbjoctive and tlie ob- 
jective, which could only, from such a starting-point, 
end in the ideatifl cation of the last with the first ; and 
thus commute the subjective with the objective, to a 
degree of extravagance that would make Bacon smile 
at the smailnesa of the same error in the ancient phi- 
losophy, which his whole method was designed to coun- 
teract. In the philosophy of Des Cartes, Id fact, be- 
gun that exaltation of human reason, which, iu the 
philosophy of Schelling and Hegel, ended in the de- 
thronement of God, and the inauguration of man to 
the sceptre of omniscience. 

The extraordinary influence which the j h lo phj of 
Dos Cartus has exerted on mode peeulat 
therefore, in our judgment, to be att butei r^tlc to 
its ministering to a cardinal weakness of the h min 
mind, the tendency lo a priori spec lat on tha to 
any force of truth m its doctrines or of fore a t n ts 
regulative principle of method. Th s eth d ■? an 
arbitrary formula, as inapplicable m t! e h nt ng 
ground of investigation as the stereot | ed fo s of 
the schoolmen. The provisional d ul t the as u ned 
conviction that truth is possible, and the cogtto ergo 
sum, as a direction to the inquirer, are 1 t a be^^a ly 
account of empty boxes. It must lead to a priori 
speculation, disjoined from the a posteriori elements 
of thought, to an unmitigated Idealism or Rationalism. 
Nothing can show more clearly the bias of Dcs Cartes 
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towards a demonstrative or rationnlistic philosopliy, 
thaa tbe fact that, in liis attempt to express the simul- 
taneity and identity of the knowing thai we think, and 
the knowing that we exist, that they are but one indi- 
visible deliverance of consciousness, he enunciates it 
in a form of expres-ion which indicates a relation of 
suboidination ind sequence cogito trgo sum. The 
external espiession is certainly an enthymeme with a 
suppressed major whatevei the internal thought of 
the thmkei wa« The expiesBion is eerta,ioly not a 
simple aftirmation of the identity of thought and being 
in the spheie of conaeiousness but indicates both the 
priMity of self m coQseiousness and that the notion of 
self and the notion of being are fcund apart and are 
conjoined through the highei piiuLiile— wftai thinks, 
is. This bias at the starting-point is impressed on the 
whole Cartesian philosophy. 

In estimating the value of the Cartesian philosophy, 
two things have been confounded, which, if not distin- 
guished, must involve us in the most perplexing confu- 
sions. By no one have these two things been more 
signally confounded than by Cousin, the learned and 
brilliant editor of the works of Des Cartes. Speaking 
of two little tracts by Des Cartes, he says : " "We see 
in these more unequivocally the main object of Des 
Cartes, and the spirit of the revolution which has cre- 
ated modern philosophy, and placed in the under- 
standing itself the principle of all certainty, the point 
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of clepaiiiii'u fov nil legitimate iuquiiy." Tlio great 
eiTor in this passage is the maUing " tho priDciplc of 
all certainty the point of departure for aJI legitimate 
inquiry." This is the germinal vice of the Cartesian 
philosophy. In the regressive analysis, by which we 
pass backward to the basis of certainty, w« arrive at 
consciousness as the ultimate arbiter, the last oracle. 
But, to make this the point of departure, as Dea 
Cartes did, for inquiry into philosophy, is erroneous, 
and was the great blunder in the Cartesian method. 
Prom facts of conscioussness, " seeds of truth in the 
mind," as ho called them, Des Cartes even essayed 
to project the system of tlie physical universe, and 
thereby make the physical sciences mere educts of the 
understanding. He restored the ancient method of 
reasoning a priori, from causes to effects. Facts of 
observation must be the starting-point in all philosophy, 
whether mental or physical. Des Cartes reversed the 
scholastic proposition, and made it read, Nihil est %n, 
sensu, quod non fuit prius in inlelleclu. 

The philosophy of Des Cartes had produced upon 
the thinking of the succeeding age an impression ad- 
verse to the whole Baconian method. It had given 
an extreme subjective turn to thought. This subjective 
character would be the point of attack by any one 
taking the Baconian view of philosophizing There- 
fore it was that Locke, in the very beginning of his 
Essay on the Human Undert-tanding, enters upon the 
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question oftlio orig'm of our ideas or knowledge. This 
question involves the problem of the objectivity and 
subjectivity of knowledge. We think, therefore, that 
the criticism of Cousin and others, that Locke's method 
is entirely wrong, because of his entering upon this 
question before determining what are the actual pro- 
ducts of thought in the maturely developed conscious- 
ness, is entirely futile. The origin of our knowledge 
was the problem lying at the threshold of the issue 
between the objective method of Bacon and the sub- 
jective method of Des Cartes. If all science could be 
excogitated, a priori, out of human reason, with some 
little resort to external observation, as Des Cartes 
maintained, then the Baconian method, which placed 
the possibility of science exclusively in the observation 
of the invariable coexistence, ami the invariable ante- 
cedence and sequence of the phenomena of nature, was 
a grovelling puerility. How, therefore, could this an- 
tagonism between the subjective and the objective 
methods be determined, but by considering how far 
thought is objective, and how far subjective ? It is in 
fact a discussion of method in lis ultimate analysis. 
The discussion of the origin of knowledge was de- 
manded by the polemical conditions of thought at that 
day. Progress was impossible until the problem was 
laid open. And however weak Locke's discussion of 
the doctrine of innate ideas may be, when viewed un- 
der the higher light of the present times, it did great 
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good in its day. It gave insight into the prohlem of 
subjectivity, in a form that would be appreciated by 
the largest number of minds, and make them ignore 
the sntgective method. It matters not, therefore, ao 
far as the fortunes of philosophy are concerned, 
whether Des Cartes or any other philosopher ever 
held the doctrine of innate ideas in the form in which 
Locke exhibits it. He chose to exhibit the error of 
subjectivity in such a form as that in which— accord- 
ing to his judgment, and in this we believe he was 
right— it presented itself to most thinkers of those 
times. Indeed, after the most careful consideration of 
the subject in all its bearings, we cannot but believe 
that Des Cartes assumed, at least in his philosophy, a 
doctrine of innate ideas almost precisely such as Locke 
presents it. It is true, that when Gassendi charged 
upon him the doctriQe, much as Locke afterwards ex- 
hibited it, he swallowed half that he had written, and 
said he only meant by innate ideas, innate faculties. 
This, however, avails, we confess, nothing with us ; 
for, in those parts of his method, where he maintains 
that from a few a priori principles assumed as fads 
of coitsciousness, he could evolve by logical deduction 
what was the mode in which suns, planets, water, 
light, minerals, plants, animals— the last, however, he 
admits, require ample experiments — must have been, 
or at least may have been successively constituted, 
he certainly assumes a psychological basis of thought 
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substantially the same with Locke's doctrine of innate 
ideas. " The order (says Des Cartes) I pursued, was 
this : First, I endeavoured to discover, in general, the 
principles or first causes of everything which is or can 
be in the world, without considering anything for this 
purpose, except Qod alone, who has created it, nor 
deducing these principles from aught else than from 
certain seeds of truth which exist naturally in our 
souls. After that, I examined what would be the first 
and most ordinary efleets which might be deduced 
from these causes ; and it seems to me that I could 
hence discover heavens, stars, and earth, and even 
upon that eai-th, water, air, fire, minerals, and some 
other things which are the most easy to be known." 
This is but the general doctrine of method expounded 
Id the writings of Des Cartes. The " seeds of ti-uth," 
existing naturally in the soul, are spoken of by Leib- 
nitz and by Cudworth, both of whom are Idealists, the 
first much the same as Des Cartes, the latter a little 
more Platonic : but both maintaining, or at leaet assum- 
ing, a doctrine in its logical import much like tie doc- 
trine of innate ideas presented by Locke, which, how- 
ever, be it remembered, Ijocke ascribes to no one in 
particular. 

We, therefore, dissent from tliosc who think Locke's 
discussion of innate ideas of little importance in the 
progress of philosophy; but, with the qualifications 
which we have stated, we are ready to admit that 
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Loci b pliln%ojl> m -naak on it-, e„it vt iIp — its 
hostik discussion of tbe a } rion eltnunt ot human 
thought But on its positive aide its aeouiit of the 
origin of oui ideas or knowledge it is all that could 
hi?e been expected in h s time 

Prom the fact that Locle oppo 1 with «d n eh 
eame tuess the doctnne of innite idea h ht^ I fen 
repiesented by many aa a jjure bensition ilist one 
who believes that all our knowledge is denied from 
or through the sen es A mcie eiroueous inteipie 
tation of an author was never recorded in tbe pages 
of criticism. The blunder is a marvel of misappre- 
hension. However far Locke's account of the origin 
of onr ideas may fall short of the whole truth, as wo 
readily admit it does, it certainly, in the most explicit 
mannei mamtims that oui ideas aie derived ErDm two 
sources sensition or sensitne perceptun and lefiee 
tion 01 selfcm'.eousneas Exteinal objects (says 
Locke) furnish the mind with ideas of sensible quali 
ties and the mind faraishes the undcistandmg with 
the ideas of its own opeiations Ihe undei standing 
seems to me not to have the least glimmeung of any 
ideas which it doth not reccne fiom one of these two 
Bouices How criticism has brought itself to inter 
pi-et this and numbeiless other passages m wlueh 
Lotke distinctly and carefully afQims thit there are 
two different eouices of JUi ideas beiioaton ind re 
flection a as to make LocU re ohe them ii to one 
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is sti-aiig'e enough, and but evinces tlie perversity of 
human judgment. And Cousin, witli all the light to 
the contrary, which Dugald Stewart, in his Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation, had sbed upon the question, pro- 
nounces Locke a Sensationalist. Enslaved by the 
spirit of a system which required him to find in Locke 
the root of the Sensationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he says : "Locke is the father of the whole Sen- 
sualiatic school of the eighteenth century. He is in- 
contestahly, in time as well as genius, the first meta- 
physician of this school." The vile Sensualism or 
Sensationalism of Condillae and Cabanis is thus made 
a justifiable extension of Locke's philosophy — frait 
springing legitimately fiom the germ which Locke 
planted in the flekU of thought And prone, with a 
predisposition incieased by the heat of piogiess, to 
exaggerate every inilication of Sen'iationalism in the 
writings of Locke, he mamtams that Locke makes an 
interval between the time of acquinng the ideas of 
sensation and those of leflection, and thus opens the 
way for the theory of "transformed sensations" — of 
sensation as the sole principle of all the operations 
of the soul This is a shallow criticism. The pur- 
pose of Locke was to rescue philosophy from sub- 
jectivity, and turn observation upon the objective. 
Whether by innale ideas Des Cartes meant some- 
thing coeval in its existence with the mind to which 
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it belongs, and illuLnin.itin!>- tlie uiuV-rsttindiiig Iwfore 
the external senses begin to operate, or not, as Locke 
supposed, certaioly the great tendency of his philoso- 
phy was to commute the subjective with the objective 
— to lead to a high a priori philosophy and science — . 
to turn back the Baconian movement by reversing its 
method. The task, therefore, of Locke's philosophy 
was to restore the Baconian method by developing 
its psychological basib. Therefore, repudiating all 
knowled£;es prior to experience heginniog in the 
senses, Locke says : "If it be demanded when a man 
begins to have any ideas, I think the true answer 
is, when he first has any sensation. I conceive that 
ideas in the understanding are coeval with sensation." 
Locke then enounces two sources of ideas, in the pas- 
sage which we have already quoted ; and, in aecoi-d- 
anee with the principle that sensation ia prior to all 
ideas in the undestanding, he treats of the ideas of 
sensation first, and of reflection second ; being induced 
to do this by the great purpose of his philosophy — to 
throw observation upon external nature. But that 
Locke meant to assert that there is an interval of time 
between our knowledge of matter and of mind, cannot 
be maintained ; and least of all, that the knowledge of 
maUer has the priority. It really mortifies us that 
these stale criticisms, which make Locke a mere Sen- 
sationalist, should be written anew in the history of 
philosophy by a countryman of Locke's at this late 
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duy.* Mr. iMorrell has, as it were, permitted Cousin 
to hold bis hand while lie writes the history of phi- 
losophy. He has, therefore, divided all philosophers 
into two classes. Sensationalists and Idealists. This 
division is based upon the supposition, that Eclecti- 
cism is the true account of the develpment of philoso- 
phy. This view of the development of philosophy, 
taught him by Cousin, led him to follow that phi- 
losopher in his stnctni-es upon Locke, and class him 
amongst Sensationalists. Eclecticism assumes that 
no one man, from the very necessary order of phi- 
losophical development, can lay open the foundations 
of philosophy broad enough to bear the superstructure 
— cao lay open sufficiently sensation and self-con- 
sciousness as sources of knowledge. It postulates, 
that every philosopher and his age has developed 
either the one or the other of these sources of knowl- 
edge, but never both. And that, in tlie order of 
things, a great mind, endowed with a universal genius 

» M. Cousin in 1853 puMislied an etlilion of liis Lectures on 
The True, Beantiful, auil Good, '-severely oorrec^ed," intended 
as a Hummary of his philosophy, and his "last word — his 
final lecture." In this ndmii-able resum^, he has so modified 
his doctrines, that we beg the reader to read this final work by 
Cousin, that it may be seen amongst other things that he haa 
retreated a sood deal from the opinion of Locke whioh we have 
altrihuted to iiini, and whioh we should haye modified, had we 
road tliie work of 11. Consin before we wrote this hook, as well 
as noticed particularly what he has said about his piiilosophy 
being called ecleclkism. 
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of criticism, .and [lossessecl of all learning in pliiloKO- 
pby, must discover a higher method than had thus far 
heen pursued— the method of Eclecticisto, a method 
assumed to be as far above iuduetiou and reflective 
analysis, as the eclectic philosopher is above those 
one-idea philosophers who, given up to either Sensa- 
tionalism or Idealism, are his necessary forerunners 
in the development of philosophy. But tliis boasted 
Eclecticism, when searched to the bottom, is dis- 
covered to be a mere scheme of compilation, a uni- 
versal plagiarism. 

As we can know things only in so far as we have a 
faculty of knowing in general, it is necessary, in order 
to a true theory of knowledge, that we detenuine the 
scope of this faculty, This Locke endeavoured to do. 
He maintained that all our knowledge is obtained 
through observation. He further maintained that the 
faculties of obsei-vation are two : 1. Sense, or exter- 
nal perception; 2. Self-consciousness, or internal per- 
ception. The fundamental problem, therefore, of 
Locke's philosophy, was to determine the conditions 
of our faculties of knowing. But Locke did not see 
this problem very definitely, if at all. 

All knowledge is divisible into two gi'eat branches : 
1. The objects of knowledge; 2. The mode of know- 
ing. The objects of knowledge Locke properly divided 
into two great classes, external and internal, con-e- 
sponding' to his two faculties of sense and re-flection 
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or self-consciouHuess. The mode of knowing is also 
divisible into two parts: 1, The possibilUy of know- 
ing from the nature of thought; 2. The possibility of 
knowing from the nature of existence. Tbie last dis- 
crimination Locke had no notion of. The problem of 
the conditions of knowledge, therefore, never pre- 
sented itself distinctly to Locke. It is true, that 
occasionally he is constrained by the exigencies of 
thought to utter truths which properly fall under the 
problem of the conditions of thought. He sayw, for 
instance: "He would be thouj^ht void of common 
sense who, asked on the one hand or on the other, 
were to give a reason why it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be." Here is a distinct 
recognition of the principle of contradiction, which, of 
course, has its origin and guarantee in tlie intellect or 
common sense. Locke, too, believed io necessary and 
universal truths, as distingnished from contingent; 
which, of course, can only Ind their guarantee in the 
intellect, being in no way derivable from or through 
sensitive cognition. And in this criterion of certainty 
he was extremely subjective, maintaining that the sulj- 
jective in knowledge is much more certain than the ob- 
jective ; thereby erroneously ignoring the simultaneity 
of the subjective and objective in the fundamental 
antithesis of couhciousness, and tho consequent equal 
certainty of each. "Our existence (says Locke) is 
known to us by a certainty yet higher than our senses 
8* 
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can give na of llie existence of things, and that is in- 
t«rnal perception, or self-consciousness, or intuition, 
from wliOQce may be drawn, by a train of ideas, the 
surest and most incontestable pL'oof of the existence of 
God." Tbis, surely, is not the doctrine of a jnere 
Sensationalist. If Locke had been called by the po- 
lemical necessities of his times to consider the condi- 
tions of thought as a special problem, he would doubt- 
less have evolved other principles similar to those we 
have just mentioned; and, while he would have denied 
that they are ionate, as articulate propositions, he 
would have admitted that they are silent in laws ne- 
cessitating thought to its judgments. For it should 
be observed that Locke's essay was not the mere 
theoiy of a recluse student, but had a polemical birth 
in the midst of an ago in which the discussion of great 
fundamental doctrines were stirring, in an extraordi- 
nary degree, the practical activities of life. Locke 
was a mighty champion in the universal strife; and 
his essay was written to counteract the subjective 
tendency of the Cartesian philosophy. Hence the great 
stress laid on sensation as a source of knowledge or 
ideas, to the comparative neglect of the other source, 
termed by him reflection. But it is only a compara- 
tive neglect; for, in the first place, he purges, as we 
have seen, the source of reflection from the doctrine of 
innate ideas, which, in a logical point of view, are sul> 
atantially the idols of Bacon. Then, after carefnlly 
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afTiniiing the existence of two sources of ideas, ho 
proceeds, in accorfance with the demands of philoso- 
phy in that age, to develop the source of sensation. 
Locke's philosophy is, therefore, not a one-sided phi- 
losophy. Like Bacon, Locke was a labourer in the 
great field of practical activity. Not only was he a 
physician skilled in the practice, and well read in the 
theory of medicine, but he was a powerful writer on 
government and legislation, and not only these, but a 
polemic, strong in theological discussion. To esti- 
mate, therefore, the mental theory of Locke's essay, it 
is necessary to view it through the medium of the 
times, and of the part he took in the sti'ifes of thought. 
But what is chiefly to be praised in Locke's writ- 
ings, is the love of truth which everywhere prevails. 
"Whatever I write (says he), as soon as I shall dis- 
cover it not to be truth, my hand shall be forwardest 
to throw it into the fire." 

Locke had enounced the doctrine that all our knowl- 
edge is founded on experience, meaning by experience 
the whole sphere of conscious mental activity, thereby 
embracing in it reflection as well as sensation. Hume, 
seizing upon this doctrine, and narrowing experience 
to sensation, resolved all our universal necessary judg- 
ments into mere factitious habits of mind, and sub- 
verted the foundations of theoretical truth, and laid 
the basis of a scheme of absolute skepticism. For, if 
our fundamental primary judgments are not necessary. 
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but are mere liabita of mind formed from the observa- 
tion of the coiitiiigent, coexistont, and antecedent, and 
consequent, phenomena of external nature, then is 
human opinion but waves of thought moved by the 
accidents of the shifting winds of ever-changing phe- 
nomena; and what seems true this moment may seem 
false the next. This chaos of thought was brought 
into order and certainty by Reid. He it was who 
evolved out of the contents of human consciousness 
those fundamental, necessary, primary beliefs, which 
constitute both the basis and the criterion of human 
knowledge. In Locke's time, the vice of philosophy 
was too great subjectivity. In Reld's time, it was a 
total abnegation of all certain knowledge, but espe- 
cially of those fundamental judgments which alone 
fix certainty in thought — a vice which sprung out of 
the extravagant objectivity to which Locke's philoso- 
phy had been carried by Hume, confining all thought 
to the elements furnished by sensation. If Hobbes 
and Ga&sendi had obtained in Britam as great ascend- 
ency in Locke's time as Hume did in Eeid's, Locke 
would perhaps have dwelt as much more on reflection 
as he did on sensation, and the philosophy of Reid 
would have been anticipated. But, in the eonditiotis 
of the development of human thought, it was perhaps 
necessary that the development by Locke should take 
place, so that its apparent one-sidedness should ap- 
pear in Hume, and thus a necessity be produced for a 
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ve-examiiifilion of human thought to its ultimate basis 
in the primary facts of eoiisciousneas. Reid, therefore, 
in fact, toolt up philosophy where Locke loft it, and 
continued the Baconian movement, with a fuller de- 
velopment of the subjective than there was in Locke, 
but still guided by the fundamental doctrine of Bacon, 
that truth consists in the correspondence or agreement 
between thought and its object; and that, in order to 
secure the truth, observation of phenomena is the in- 
dispensable condition. The movement was still to- 
wards a fuller outward observation of external nature. 
And the Baconian method received a fuller theoretical 
development in the psychological doctrine of B,eid, 
that we perceive external objects themselves, as con- 
sciousness testifies, and not merely representations of 
them, as all previous philosophers had taught. And 
by his doctrine of the simultaneity and consequent 
equal certainty of the knowledge of the objective and 
the subjective, Reid overthrew the doctrine of Pes 
Cartes, that our knowledge of external things must 
be referred by a secondary act of thought to conscious- 
ness for verification. And ia this doctrine of Reid, 
for the first time in philosophy, the subjective and the 
objective obtained their equilibrium. In his philosophy 
neither preponderates over the other. While, therefore, 
in the philosophy of Reid, the subjective ia prevented 
from being commuted with the objective, the certainty 
of the objective is equalized with the subjective. 
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IJut it came to pass, that the doctrines of Rciil were 
misrepresented and perverted by Broiyn, and the Seu- 
aationaliam of Deattitt Tracy of France, and kindred 
doctrines of Hume, diluted with vbetoric, were pro- 
claimed by him in their stead. Brown made coq- 
sciousness convertible with feeling; aad the thought, 
that llie whole is greater than its part, is considered 
by him as a feeling. Thus the most estravagant 
Sensation ali em again prevailed in Britain. And 
though the proud boast of Bacon — that, so potent 
was his induction as a method of investigation, that it 
would put common minds on a level with the most 
powerful — had not been realized, yet it brought into 
the fields of physical science the merest empirics in 
company with trae sciencists. Thus the downward 
tendency of physical inquiry needed to he counteracted 
by a discipline of higher studies. Human reason 
needed to be rescued from the dirt of a gross Sensa- 
tionalism. 

"While this downward tendency of the objective 
method of Bacon had been realized in Britain, the sub- 
jective method of Dea Cartes had been realizing its 
results on the continent of Europe. In the philosophy 
of Spinosa, it tended to Pantheiam. In that of Leib- 
nitz, from its opposite pole, it made man a mere ma- 
chine, and the physical world his counterpart, moving 
in harmony, not by interdependent cog-wheels, but bj 
an unseen spiritual agency; which doctrine, when 
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s fte 1 to th k Is ■\]'i of P nthe t t n le v 
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o s of erio ly th ow n^ a le tl e n inj dols of the 
a c ent 1 1 lo oi ! J" 1 o nted t b^ Bacon and sul t 
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B t the groateit 1 ^ a lat o of i h los pi j reu a s 
to be told Tl i ejud e aga nst the A totel an 
ioi^ *\hcllegun n Ba on a u^mented by Locke 
&o that logic was almost ignoied m Biitam. Ihe mai- 
vela accomplished in physics, by co-operation, through 
the method of induction, gave importance to men 
whose moderate abilities would ever exclude them 
from the higher study of our intellectual nature ; while 
the patient attention to details, which physical in- 
quiries demand, caused ao almost exclusive cultivation 
of the powers of observation, to the neglect of the 
higher faculties of the mind. Logic, therefore, as well 
as metaphysics, sunk to the lowest level, in the almost 
exclusive cultivation of physics. 

In this state of philosophy, Archbishop WhateJy re- 
vived logic, in a work not displaying any great ability, 
but, at all events, attracting the attention of thinkers. 
The work did not, however, place logic on that eleva- 
tion which the indications of its history in the me- 
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iliKval and the succeeding ages wouM have pointed 
out to any one well read in its literature. Neverthe- 
less, it was an omen of the beginning of the cultivation 
of the higher faculties of the mind in an age of intel- 
lectual decadence. Bat, as low aa the level of Whate- 
ly's logic was, it was too high for the empiiic spirit of 
a Sensational philosophy. Mi'. John S. Mill, in his 
Logic, Ratio ci native and Inductive, dragged down 
logic into the very mire of empiricism. Taking Brown, 
who, we bave seen, makes consciousness convertible 
w th teel ng is h s guide in the philosophy of the mind, 
he constr ete 1 a system of Jogic in which the higher 
faeult es of tl e mind are ignored. Wbile Wbateiy, 
w tl so e sho of reason, resolved induction into de- 
duct on o yllog sm proper, Mill most preposterously 
resolved all deduction into induction ; and tl by 
summated the degradation of logic. Mr. M 11 i 
diat«s entirely all necessary truths; consequ ntly g 
nores the formal laws of thought, of which pu 1 
is the science, and reduces all thought to th un 
tainty of the empirical conditions of observation. He 
ignores all distinction between the apodictic and the 
hypothetical exercise of the understanding. He seems 
never to consider, that the determinations of the under- 
standing are often effected solely by the relation in 
which intelligence stands to itself in thought. He 
maintains that deduction is but an extension of induc- 
tion, and from the beginning to the end of his expo- 
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sition confounds inference with deduclion. The 
intruaion of matter between the premises and the con- 
clusion of a syllogism, which is the cardinal error to be 
guarded against in logic, is the very thing which Mr. 
Mill strives to effect as the great end and consumaia- 
tion of correct reasoning. The syllogism is founded 
upon matter which it passively receives. It does not 
even develop potential knowledge into actual, but 
merely evolves implicit knowledge into explicit The 
conclusion is already known before the syllogism is 
formed. Ratiocination is determined by the relations 
into which intelligence puts itself to itself in regard to 
some object-matter. Such being the nature of ratioci- 
nation, its very form in the syllogism excludes every- 
thing intrusive between the premises and the con- 
clusion. In a word, Mr. Mill does not discriminate 
pure logic, wherein the mental determinations are 
effected by the formal laws of tliought, from concrete 
or modified logic, wherein the mental determinations 
are effected under the laws of thought, modified by the 
empirical circumstances under which we exert our 
faculties. But even in concrete or modified logic, 
thought is not considered as applied to any particular 
matter, but the necessaiy are considered in conjunction 
with the contingent conditions under which thought 
is actually exerted. Mr. Mill does not discriminate 
pure from applied logic, formal from material illation, 
but confounds them. 
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It may be said, in answer to these strietuves, that 
Mr. Mill defines in the beginning of his treatise what 
scope he intends to giye it, and that the objection we 
make is one merely of the meaning of words. This 
mode of answering our objection, while it has the air 
of looldng at the subject from a more comprehensire 
point of yiew, is a sheer evasion. Mr. Mill bas not the 
right to confuse the boundaries of a science. Logic is 
found by reflective analysis as well as by the indica- 
tions of its history to be c»nfinod to the formal laws of 
thought as its adequate object-matter; else all the ma- 
terial sciences must be intraded into it. Mr. Mill, 
therefore, by taking into logic so much foreign matter, 
is like a geographer who should take into the map of 
America the continent of Europe. But Mr. Mill's is 
not merely an error of boundary : it is a blunder in all 
the fuudamental doctrines of logic, leading him to re- 
peat, with emphasis, the stale misapprehension, that 
Bacon's method is one-sided, excluding deduction alto- 
gether as a process of investigation. Playfair, in his 
celebrated Dissertation on the Progress of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Seieoces, pronounced the same 
judgment, and disparaged Bacon's method as Mr. Mill 
does, by saying that it ignored the process which in 
the advanced stage of the sciences becomes the most 
important and effective. Whereas, what Mr. Mill and 
his forerunners in the error call deduction, is not de- 
duction, a demonstrative process, at all, but is what 
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Bacon meanw by the descending scale of induction, 
being iu fact a liypotlietical and not an apodictie pro- 
cess, and is sometimes, as we have already shown, 
called the synthetical process of induction. The blun- 
der of Mr. Mill is thus a double one ; first, in supposing 
the process to be iSeduction when it is not; secondly, 
in supposing that Bacon excluded it from his method. 
The truth is, Bacon strode with such colossal st«ps 
along the paths of philosophy, that but few have been 
able to step in his exact footprints, and of these few 
Mr. Mill is not one, as his numerous misapprehensions 
of Bacon's method show. 

But the most mischievous error which derationalizes 
Mr. Mill's logic, is the notion, that "Deduction is the 
great scientific work of the present and future ages;" 
and that "a revolution is peaceably and progressively 
effecting itself in philosophy, the reverse of that to 
which Bacon has attached his name," This doctrine, 
assuming as it does, that the highest generalities have 
been reached, evinces a narrowness of comprehension, 
which of itself would put Mr. Mill below any veiy high 
elevation as a thinker ; but when it is also a broad con- 
tradiction of the fundamental docb'ine of his system of 
logic, which resolves deduction into induction, Mr. Mill 
stands revealed as a thinker who does not undei-stand 
himself, but crosses his own path in his exposition of 
doctrines ; and the best refutation is to leave him in 
the entanglement of his own contradictions. 
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Induction lias been also signally corrupted by Dr. 
Whoweii, in liis Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
Tlie induct ve pioecss according to Di Whewell con- 
sist? m selecting conceptions wliicli lx st ui the mind 
antenor to all experience and by these bindin,, to- 
gether the objects of obsei-vatitn in conlorniifv with 
certain reliti 111 subsisting between the peicepts de- 
nved from the jlject"" and the coucepti ns 01 ideas of 
colligation Tie opeiation proceeds by tijing fiist, 
one conception, 01 idea of colligatioo, and then another, 
until the right one is found. Now, if the process of 
induction were that of binding phenomena together by 
certain innate ideas or conceptions, as Whewell con- 
tends, it would be just as easy to find the proper idea 
of colligation on seeing a few phenomena, as on seeing 
many. Because it seems sufficiently manifest, that a 
number of instances outside of the mind could in no 
way eu'ible ua anj nioie lealily to in d the idea of col- 
hgatitn amid the multitude of such which ex hypo- 
theai exist m the mind to bind tcgcthei the gnen 
instances than the given instances themselye^) would. 
Foi in the giyen instances themselves the fitness of 
the idea of colligation must apteai an I jct the in- 
ductive infeience 01 idea of colligat du is only fcug- 
gested bv mini instancts In this tiuth ibn< is 
found a suffi lent lefitftion f \M icU tl i> t the 
idea of colligation 

11 tt k cj f tl I tl It. f Di WIu ell is 
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to set up in the raind a physical Btandard of things, 
aud thus commute the subjective with the objective. 
The doctrine springs out of a mis und el's tan ding of the 
manner in which the mind comes by concepts, or, as 
Dr. Whewell improperly calls them, conceptions. The 
mind cannot embrace many objects at once; it must 
single out one, and, when this is done, all others are 
excluded. The product of the mind, when attention 
is thus given to one object only, is a percept. But the 
mind strives to comprehend many objects also. It, 
tlierefore, by comparing objects, discovei-s similarities 
between them, and it dwells upon the characters which 
constitute their similarity to the exclusion of the char- 
acters which constitute their dissimilarity, and identi- 
fies the similarities, and expresses the identification by 
a general term. The product of the mind, in such 
identification of similarities, is a concept. Now, Dr. 
Wheweil's ideas of colligation are only these concepts 
empirically formed from observation; and the colliga- 
tion of which be speaks is done in the very act of con- 
ception — is, in fact, the concept itself. The concept 
thus formed may then be used in binding together 
similar objects or phenomena. His doctrine of ideas 
of colligation is, therefore, a gross absurdity, which 
vitiates his whole philosophy, and, together with other 
similar errors, degrades him to a low level as an ex- 
pounder of logical philosophy. In truth, Dr. Whewell 
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is as crude and confused a thinker as ever aspired with 
Buch laborious ambition to be a philosoplier. 

Tlie philosophy of the Absolute and Infinite, has, 
too, its own pretended method, called the ontologica! 
method. In this philosophy, logic, in any proper sense, 

done away with. Assuming a faculty of iotellectual 
ntuition, by which the absolute and the infinite are 
immediately perceived, it repudiates altogether as be- 
neath the high purposes of philosophy, the grovelling 
method of induction. Its method of investigation, if 
it can be called so, is not a process of inference founded 
upon evidence, hut is an immediate intuition, where rea- 
soning becomes only tracing, intellectually, the order of 
creation as it proceeded by evolution from its primor- 
dial element of absolute being. This method claims 
to evolve all human knowledge, and all that is know- 
able, out of one fundamental entity, in which subject 
and object, God and man, Creator and creature, are 
identified. Its process of evolution is identical with 
the process of creation. As creation is the process of 
Almighty thought, resulting in all that exists, so human 
thought, in the ontological method, is the similar pro- 
cess of a finite mind, resulting in the knowledge of all 
that exists — the same process of the finite mind being 
subordinated to result only in knowledge, while that of 
the infinite results in creation.* 

* The Hegelians say, the end of philosophy is to vetbiuk ilie 
great lliougUt of ci 
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Such is as articulate a statement as we are able to 
give of the method of a philosophy which commutes 
the nescience of man with the omniscience of God ; and 
which, wben sifted to the bottom, is found to be an 
antithesis of the broadest contradictions. 

"We have now exhibited the state of philosophy that 
bas resulted from both the Baconian and Cartesian 
movements. The Scotch philosopher, Sir William 
Hamilton, had begun a reclamation of philosophy. We 
will consider his labours in the second part of this tract. 
We designate the time in which he flourished, and 
which is still in progress, as a reactionary epoch. Our 
criticisms will, therefore, be both retrospective and 
prospective.' Topics already passed io review will be 
considered, though in new relations. 
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EEAOTIOlfAET EPOCH, 

Though of Lord BMon it was said, by liis friend, 
Dr. Harvey, tiie discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, "he writes philosophy like a Lord Chancellor," 
it must be admitted. Sir William Hamilton writes it 
hke a philosopher. For he both thinks and writes, 
more like a pure intelligence, than any man in the his- 
tory of speculation. In the first place, his diction is 
the most concise, the most accurate, the most direct, 
the most compact, and the most vigorous ever used by 
any writer on philosophy. Familiar with all systems 
of philosophy ever proposed, and their criticisms, ex- 
pository, supplementary and adverse, and a master of 
the languages in which both the philosophies and the 
criticisms have been written ; he has discovered how 
much of their errors can be ascribed to the deficiencies 
of language, both as an instrument and a,n a vehicle of 
(100) 
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philosophical thought; and he has, accordingly, formed 
a language for himself, adequate to the exigencies of 
the highest thinking, in the new career of philosophy 
which he has inaugurated. And his learuing, in every 
depart]nent of knowledge supplementary of philosophy, 
or auxiliary to it, is so abundant, tbat there seems to 
be not even a random thought of any value, which has 
been dropped along any, even obscure, path of mental 
activity, in any age or country, that his diligence has 
not recovered, his sagacity appreciated, and his judg- 
ment husbanded in the stores of his knowledge. And, 
in discussing any question of philosophy, his ample 
learning enables him to classify all the different the- 
ories which have, at successive periods, been invented 
to explain it ; and generally, indeed we may say al- 
ways, he discovers, by the light reciprocally shed from 
the theories, ideas involved in them which their re- 
spective advocates had not discriminated; thereby 
giving greater accuracy to the theories than they had 
before. By this mode of discussion, we have the his- 
tory of doctrines concentrated into a focus of elucida- 
tion. And the uses of words, and the mutations in 
their meaning, in different languages, are articulately 
set forth ; thereby enhancing the accuracy and cer- 
tainty of OUT footsteps on the slippery paths of specu- 
lation. And his own genius for original research is 
such, that no subtlety of our intelligent nature, how- 
ever evasive, no relation however indirect or remote. 
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110 manifestation however ambiguous or obscure, can 
escape or elude his critical diagnosis. Add to all this ; 
his morai constitution, both by nature and by edu- 
cation, is harmonious with his intellectual, imparting 
to his faculties the energy of a well-directed will, and 
the wisdom of a pure love of truth. Tnerefore it is, 
that iu the writings of Sir William Hamilton there is 
nothing of that vacillation in doctriue which results 
from unbalanced faculties. He has built upon the 
same foundation from the beginning. Another notable 
characteristic is his extraordinaiy individuality. He 
seems, in no degree, under the influence of what is 
called the doctrine of the historical development of 
human intelligence. He confronts the whole histoiy 
of doctrines, and with a cold ci'itical eye sui-veys them 
as the products of individual minds, and not as the 
evolutions of a total humanity. Of eclecticism, there 
is in his creed not the smallest taint. Truth seems to 
him the same everywhere, unmodified by times. Snch 
is the marvellous man, of whose philosophy we pro- 
pose to give some account. 

The history of philosophy seems, to the superficial 
observer, but the recurrence of successive cycles of the 
same problems, the same discussions, and the same 
opinions. He &ees, in modern philosophy, only the 
repetition of the dreams of the earliest Greek specu- 
lators. Philosophy is to him but labour upon an insol- 
uble problem To the i'liiiipeti'ut critic, however, it 
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presents a far different view. He sees, in each cycle, 
new aspects of the problems, new relations in the dis- 
cussions, and new modes in the opinions— ^11 indi- 
cating an advancement, however unequal and halting 
at times, towards the truth. Here then is, at once, 
evinced the supreme importance of an enlightened 
philosophical criticism. It is the preparative and pre- 
cursor of further progress. The different doctrines 
which, in successive ages, have been elicited, are so 
many experiments, furnishing, to the enlightened critic, 
indications more or less obvious of the true solutions 
of the problems of philosophy. 

Sir William Hamilton is the prince of critics in 
philosophy. In him philosophical criticism has com- 
passed its widest scope, and reached its highest attain- 
ments. He is the critic of all ages, equally at home 
in all. He has sifted all of ancient, all of mediaeval, 
and all of modern thought, with the most delicate 
sieve ever used by any critic ; and while he has win- 
nowed away the chaff, he has lost not a grain of truth. 
The barriers of different languages have not excluded 
him from a single held; he unloclsed the gates of one 
as easily as another, and entered where he listed. 
With principles of criticism as broad as nature, with 
learning as extensive as the whole of what has been 
written on philosophy, with a knowledge of words, and 
of the things which they denote or are intended to de- 
note, marvellously accurate and coextensive with the 
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wliolo litci'atni'c of spofiulation, witli a logic both in its 
pure theory and modified applications, adequate to 
eveiy need of intelligence, whether in detecting the fal- 
lacies or expounding the truths of doctrine, and with a, 
genius exactly snited to use, with the gi'eatest effect, 
these manifold accomplishments, he stands pre-emi- 
nent amongst the critics of philosophy. As we have 
seen how he unravels the network of entangled discus- 
sions, discriminating the confusions by purifying the 
doctrines through a more adequate conception and ex- 
pression of them, often correcting the text of the Greek 
writer, which for centuries had baffled the gramma- 
rians, by the light of the doctrine of the author, and in 
the sequel making the ti'uth educed the starting-point 
for new developmeot of doctrine, we have admired the 
matchless abilities of the critic, until we should have 
been exhausted in being dragged along the labyrinths 
of his mighty ratiocination, had we not been refreshed 
at every turn by the new light of truth disclosed by 
the master who was conducting the marvellous enter- 
prise of thought. Bentley did not do more to enlarge 
the scope, and enrich the learning of British literary 
criticism, when, by his dissertations on the Epistles of 
Phalaris, he raised it from the platitudes of the gram- 
marian and the rhetorician to the compass, the life, the 
interest, and the dignity of philological and historical 
disquisition, than Sir Wilham Hamilton has done to 
give profundity, subtlety, co ni pre hens iveness, and eru- 
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dition to British philosopliical criticism, by his contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Beview. These articles 
mark an era, not onlj- in British but in European criti- 
cism in every department of philosophy — metaphysics, 
psychology, and logic. They were translated into the 
languages of the continent, and their stupendous learn- 
ing, matchless subtlety, and ruthless ratiocination, re- 
ceived everywhere unbounded admiration. The very 
first article, the one on the doctrine of the infinito-abso- 
lute of Cousin, utterly subverted the fundamentals of 
the proud speculations of Germany, and fully exposed 
the absurdity of the attempt of Cousin to conciliate 
them with the humble Scottish philosophy of common 
sense. The continental philosophers saw that a critic 
had arisen, who, by the might and the majesty of hia 
intellect, and the vastness of hia erudition, gave dig- 
nity to the humble doctrine which he advocated, and 
they had all along despised. They began to feel, 

"A chWe aniiing us taMii' nofoa, 
And failh, he'll prent it." 

But Sir William Hamilton, the critic, is only the 
precursoi' of Sir William Hamilton the philosopher. 
His criticism is but the preparative of his philosophy. 
They, however, move on together. The state of the 
philosophy of the world made this necessary. The 
calling of Socrates was not mure determined by the 
condition of thought in his time, than the labours of Sir 
10 
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William Hamilton aro by the pliilosophieal needs of 
this a.ge. His erudition and critical skill are as mucii 
needed as fais matchless genius for origiual speculation. 
Either, without the other, would have been compara- 
tively barren of results. And his preference, like Aris- 
totle, for logic rather than the other branches of phi- 
losophy, is the very alfectlon that is desiderated in the 
great thinker of this age. It seems to be supposed by 
some, who even pretend to have studied the philosophy 
of Sir William Hamilton, that be has merely rehabili- 
tated the doctfiaes of Eeid and Stewart. It might, 
with much more show of truth be said, that Sewton 
only reproduced the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Kepler. For the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton 
is a greater stride beyond that of his Scottish predeces- 
sors, than the discoveries and deductions of Newton 
are beyond those of Copernicus and Kepler. Let us 
then, as far as his published writings and our limits 
will permit, show what Sir William has done directly 
to advance philosophy. 

With Bacon began a movement in modern philoso- 
phy, wbich parallels that begun by Aristotle in an- 
cient.* Aristotle inaugurated the deductive process; 



* When we say that Bacon and Aristotle began these TO- 
speotire movements, we do not mean literally, that the move- 
ments originated witli tliem, but only that, like Luther's in the 
Eeformation, their labours were ao signal and paramount, in 
these moTementa, as to be associated pre-eminendy with (hem. 
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Bacon inaiigumtocl t!)c inductive. Tliese are tlie dis- 
tinctive features of those systems of philosophy whieh 
thcT advocated and thpv ire ia accordance with the 
spirit of philofeopLizing m the respeetue periods to 
whirh they beioncjed Ancient phili^iophy was more 
a deduction fiom piititiples modem philosophy is 
more aninquuj mto principles themsehcs Aristotle 
and Bacon both make lo^ c thL paramount branch of 
philosophy, and the forms of the undeistanding the 
limits of the knowable Sii William Hamilton's philos- 
ophy is a preparative and an initial towards the con- 
ciliation of the systems of Aristotle and Bacon. Logic, 
with him as with them, is the paramount branch of 
philosophy ; and his labours all tend to reconcile induc- 
tion with deduction, and unify in one method these 
two great processes of thought. His philosophy is, in 
fact, a cHmaterie reclamation, vindication, and develop- 
ment of the one perennial philosophy of common sense, 
which, like the one true faith, is preserved amidst all 
sehismatie aherrations, and vindicated as the only true 
philosophy. 



No groat change OTer originales witli tlie pei-son wlio boaomes 
Ihe moat conspicuous in il, iu the great spocfaole of history. It 
always hns anteoetlents, produced by the ageaoy of inferior per- 
sons. We, therefore, bag, that everywhere, in this tract, the 
principle of this note mny qimlify our general remarks, eren in 
regard to Ihe elaiins of originality, which we prefer for Sir 
William Hamilton, unless our i-einarks preclude qualification. 
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It is in the essentia! unity of human reason recurtiing 
again and again, from temporary aberrations In differ- 
ent ages, into tlie same discernments and convictions, 
that we have the means of verifying the true catholic 
philosophy. Though there may be nothing in the mu- 
tual relations of men, at any given time, nor in the 
mutual relations of successive generations, that neces- 
sai'ily determines an uninterrupted advance towards 
truth, yet, notwithstanding the occasional wide-spread 
and long protracted prevalence of error, the reason of 
man has hitherto vindicated itself in the long run, and 
proved that, though the newest phase of thought may 
not, at all times, be the truest, yet the truest will pre- 
vail at last, and come out at the goal of human des- 
tiny, triumphant over all errors. This ia the drift of 
the history of human opinion as interpreted by en- 
lightened criticism. Sometimes skepticism, recognizing 
no criterion of truth; sometimes idealism, knowing no- 
thing but images in ceaseless change ; sometimes pan- 
theism, dissolving all individuality, both material asd 
spiritual, in the tides of universal being ; sometimes 
materialism, believing nothing beyond material nature, 
and that man is only a more perfect species of mam- 
malia, and human affairs but the highest branch of 
natural history; and other forms of error, each with its 
peculiar momenta and criteria of knowledge, have in 
reiterated succession, in different ages of the world, 
prevailed as systems of philosophy; yet the reason of 
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man has, nevertheless, under the guidance of some 
master mind, retumerl to the ono perennial philosophy 
of common sense, and reposed in the natm-al conviction 
of mankind, tJiat .ui external world exists as the senses 
testify, and that there is in man an element which lifts 
him above tfae kingdom of nature, and allies him in 
responsible personal individuality with a divine, eternal, 
and personal G-od. 

The great office of the critic of philosophy, at this 
day, is to trace the footsteps of this perennial philoso- 
phy through the history of human opinion in all its 
manifold mutations, perversions, and aberrations; and 
to note its features, observe the paths it walks in, and 
its method and criteria of trutli. This Sir William 
Hamilton has done. He has shown that the doctrine 
of common sense, as the basis of all philosophy, has 
prevailed for more than two thousand years. He has 
adduced one hundred and six witnesses, Greek, Roman, 
Arabian, Italian, Spanish, French, British, German, 
and Belgian, to its truth. Amongst the many Greek 
■witnesses, Aristotle is found; amongst the Roman, 
Cicero; amongst the Italians, Aquinas; amongst the 
French, all the great philosophers from Des Cartes to 
Cousin, both inclusive ; amongst the Germans, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Jacobi, and even Fichte, with a bost of others ; 
thus showing, that what is sometimes thought, even 
by those from whom we might expect better things, to 
be the superficial foundation of British philosophy, is 
10* 
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ill truth tbe only fouDdation on which the reason of 
juaii can repose. Philosophers, amidst all their efforts 
to brealt away from the common beliefs of aiankiud, 
have at last been compelled to come baclt to them as 
the only ultimate ei-iterion of truth. " Fiehte (says Sir 
W. Hamilton) is a more remarkable, because a more 
reluctant confessor to the paramount authority of belief 
than even Kant. Departing from the principle common 
to liim, and philosophers in general, that the mind can- 
not tranHcend itself, Fiehte developed, with the most 
admirable rigour of demonstration, a scheme of idealism 
the purest, simplest, and moat consistent which Ihs 
history of philosophy exhibits. And so confident was 
Pichte in the necessity of bis proofs, that on one occa- 
sion he was provoked to imprecate eternal damnation 
on his head, should he ever swerve from any, even the 
least of the doctrines which he had so victoriously es- 
tablished. But even Pichte, in the end, confesses that 
natural belief is paramount to every logical proof, and 
that his own idealism he could not believe." 

With the great fact before us, so triumphantly re- 
claimed and vindicated by Sir William Hamilton, that 
philosophers have never been able to find any other 
criterion of truth than the common sense of mankind, 
we will now proceed to show what is its doctrine. 

The philosophy of common sense is the doctrine, in 
its development and applications, that our primary be- 
lieff^ are tlie ultimate critoi'ion of truth. It postulates. 
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that con equ it innnt l\ an iiifinitt ifgies'. lo 
eyjhed out of antecednnt-. 1 ut that demoiibtiatio i 
must ultiraati-ly rest upon prcpositutiH tthich in the 
view of ccitiv n piimaiy Mief^ of the mind nece'*'* tatf 
their own adniiayon These pi maiy beliefs at pu 
inirj must of coui &e be inexplicable 1 e ng tbe highest 
hgbt 111 the temple of mmd and bonowing no lad ance 
film aiij liighei cogmtion b> which tben own light 
can be ilhimmattd Behind the&e pnmaiy beliefs th 
mind eaun it Sbe — ail i^ m gation because while these 
jjiinian beliefs aie the flist energy of the mind thej 
are al^o its hmitation Ihe pumaiy facts of intelli 
gcnce would not be original woie they repealed to us 
undei any other form than that of necessary belipf 

A^ elements of out mental Lon&titutiou as ehscutial 
conditions of intelligence itself thest, piimarj beliefs 
muit at Ica&t in thb firit instance be accepted as ttut 
Else, we assume that the \ery root of our intelligeni,t. 
is a lie. All must admit some original bases of knowl- 
edge in the mind itself, and must assume that they are 
true. 

The argument from common sense is therefore simply 
to show, that to deny a given proposition would in. 
volve a denial of a primary belief, an original datum 
of consciousness ; and as tlie primary belief or original 
datum of consciousness must be received as veracious^ 
tbe proposition necessitated by it must be received as 
true also. 
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ll i.-^ manifest, that in m-gning ou the basis of our 
[iviiiiary bclicjfs, they cannot be showfl to be mendaciouB, 
unless it be dcinonstratod tliat tliey contradict each 
other, either immediately in themselves or mediately in 
their consequences. Because, there beinj^ no higher 
criterion by which to test their veracity, it can only he 
tested by agreement or contradiction between tiieni- 
selves. 

We will now apply this doctrine, and in discussing 
the application, we will explicate the doctrine more 
fully. In the act of sensible perception we are, equallj 
and at the same time, and in the same indivisihle act of 
consciousness, cognizant of ourself as a perceiving 
subject, and of an external reality as the objeetjLer- 
coived, which arc apprehended as a synthesis insepara- 
ble in the cognition, but contrasted to each other in the 
concept as^two distinct existences. All this is incon- 
testably the deliverance of consciousness in the act of 
sensible perception. This all philosophers, without 
exception, admit s.3 a fact. But then all, until Eeid, 
deny the Iruih of the deliverance. They maintain that 
we only perceive representations within ourselves, and 
by a perpetual illusion we mistake these representa- 
tions for the external realities. And Reid did not fully 
extricate himself from the trammels of this opinion. 
For while he repudiated the notion, that we perceive 
representations distinct from the mind though within 
the mind, he fell into the error, that wo are only coii- 
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scioQs of cei'taiii changes in ourselves which suggest 
the external reality. But Sir William Hamilton has, 
by the roost masterly suhtlety of analysis, incontesta- 
bly shown, that we are directly conscious of the exter- 
nal objects themselves, according to the belief universal 
in the common sense of mankind. 

It is manifest, that the whole question resolves itself 
into one of the veracity of consciousness. All admit 
that consciousness does testify to the/aci that we per- 
ceive the external reality. To doubt this is to dorrbt 
the actuality of the fact of consciousness, and conse- 
quently to doubt the doubt itself, which is a contradic- 
tion, and subverts itself. The data then of conscious- 
ness, simply as fads, or actual manifeslalions and 
deliverances, cannot be denied without involving a 
contradiction ; and therefore, the principle of contradic- 
tion, which we have shown is the only one to be ap- 
plied to the solution of the question, recoils upon the 
skeptic himself, and makes doubt impossible. But 
then, the facts or deliverances of consciousness consid- 
ered as testimonies to the truth of facts beyond their 
own phenomenal reality, are not altogether to bo ex- 
cluded fvom the domain of legitimate philosophical 
discussion. For this proposition by no means, like the 
other, involves a self-contradiction } and thereby repels 
even the possibility of doubt. Therefore phUosophei's, 
while they admit the fact of the testimony of conscioua- 
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ness, dotty its truth. The dispute is not as to what is 
said, but as to the truth of what is said. 

As, tben, it has been admitted that tlie fact is an 
affirmation of our intelligent nature, its mendacity can- 
not be consistently assumed ; for upon the principle of 
falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, it would impeach tho 
fact itself as an afBrmation of nature, which we have 
shown involves a contradiction, and is tberefore impos-. 
sible. It is clear, then, that the burden of proof, in im- 
peaching the absolute veracity of consciousness, lies 
upon those denying it. And as we have shown that the 
attempt to prove its meudaoity has in all ages failed, and 
that all the most schiBmatic and skeptical have at last 
found repose for the struggling intellect only in the 
testimony of our primary beliefs, we are compelled by 
analysis, and by history, to acknowledge the doctrine 
of common sense the one catholic and perennial phi- 
losophy. 

Here the question obtrutles itself into our view. 
What is the logical sitjnificanoe of our primary be- 
liefs ? and it is a question of paramount importance. 
Perhaps, in the answer to this question, we may dif- 
fer from Sir William Hamilton; and therefore it is 
that we wish to signalize it. 

It is implied in the doctrine of primary beliefs, that, 
at the root of every primordial act of the mind, there 
is a principle or law guaranteeing the procedure. 
For examplo, the initial act, from which induction 
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starts, isf, iniie J li icl [ il r ] f in- 

telligence — lie jrnciple cf philotoj-hical p e-,mnp- 
tion. Now in order to distmguisii tbese (.imc pies 
ov laws ft om the univei^al tnitha whifb are general- 
ized ironi mdmdnil tiuths of fact, they aic called uni- 
versal truths of intelligence. Wow, we prefer to call 
these prineipJes latvs of intelligence, as more expres- 
sive of their real character, rather than truths of in- 
telligence; because, in the operations of the mind, 
they are regulative and not cogitable, being in fact 
the poles on which thought turns. They are, in our 
thinking, silent in laws, rather than articulate in 
propositions. 

We think that this is a discrimination that ought 
not to be slighted ; and we venture to find fault that 
Siv William Hamilton uses the expressions, "funda- 
mental facts," "beliefs," "primary propositions," "cog- 
nitions at first hand," as denoting the same primary 
data of consciousness, only from different points of 
view. We are not convinced of the propriety of his 
opinion implied in such various designations; and are 
constrained to believe that the confusing the distinc- 
tion, which we have endeavoured to iudieate, is the 
initial, the root of that cardinal heresy in philosophy 
which makes all cognition encentrie — makes thought 
start out from a general notion native to the mind. 
We repudiate the doctrine that there ever is a belief 
or a cognition of the mind without its corresponding 
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object. The deliverance of the priniiii'y iviid moat in- 
comprehensible belief is, That its object is. Thought 
never evades the fundamental antithesis of subject 
and object, which is the primary law of consciousness 
itself. In no instance is a notion, not even that of 
cause, time, or space, native to the Djind, acquired 
from no adequate object, but purely subjective and 
regulative, imposing upon objective thought an illusive 
interpolation of itself. 

We therefore, repeat, that our primavy beliefs are 
not vdthin consciousness as comprehended thought, 
but in consciousness as bases of thought. We cannot 
therefore assent, that, in different points of view, they 
may or may not be regarded as cognitions or proposi- 
tions. We think they have not the equivocal charac- 
ter, which the ambiguous and vai'ious designations 
applied to them, by Sir Wiiliam Hamilton, seem to us 
to indieat*. They are but modes of one unifying 
consciousness, not rising, in degree of intellection, to 
cognitions. 

But to call tbem "primary propositions," is what 
we chiefly object to. There are primary propositions, 
undoubtedly, which in the view of our primary beliefs, 
necessitate their own admission: but then, they are 
not to be confounded with the primary beliefs them- 
selves.' They are made up of a plurality of primary 
beliefs unified in a comtnoD conviction in consciousness, 
and articulated in lanj^uago. The point of our objcc- 
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tion is, to c'vei'y form ancl scLiiblaQce of the doctrine, 
that all knowing is through previous knowledge 
(wbich will be considered in the sequel), instead of 
merely through the power of knowing. 

But to return from this digression : And while Sir 
William Hamilton thus points out the bases and the 
elements of truth, he exhibits the canons by which 
philosophical research is to be conducted. As Bacon, 
in the first book of the Novum Organum, exposed the 
sources of error in physical inquiry, and laid down 
preeautionaiy rules for conducting future investiga- 
tion, so Sir Wilham Hamilton has enounced maxims 
for conducting the loftier and far more difflcnlt re- 
search into our lat«llectnal nature. And his philoso- 
phy is, in this particular, the consummation of that of 
Bacon. It explores the depths of consciousness, and 
educes those primary beliefs and fundamental laws of 
intelligence which Bacon merely assumed in his phi- 
losophy. Sir William Hamilton has lighted his torch 
at the lamps of both induction and deduction, and it 
burns with their combined light; and therefore it is, 
that he has been able to penetrate depths in the 
abysses of thought, which to Bacon and Aristotle 
were unfathomable darkness. How, in the spirit of 
Bacon, is the foliowing admonition! "No philoso- 
pher has ever formally denied the truth, or disclaimed 
the authority of consciousness ; but few or none have 
been content implicitly to fiecept, and consistently to 
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follow out its dictates. Instead of humbly resorting 
to consciousness to draw from thence his docti'ines 
aod their proof, each dogmatic speculator looked only 
into eonsciouBuess, there to discover his preadopted 
opinions. In philosophy, men have abused the code 
of natural, as in theology, the code of positive revela- 
tion; and the epigraph of a great Protestant divine 
on the book of Scriptui'e ia certainly not less applicable 
to the book of consciousness ; 

Hio liber es(. in quo quterit sua dogmata quisque; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quiaque sua." 

And Hamilton, like Bacon, is not at all dismayed 
by the past failures in philosophy ; but with the proud 
hopes of a great mind, conscious of tho power of truth, 
he anticipates mighty triumphs in future for that phi- 
losophy which he has shown to have prevailed for 
more than two thousand yeai's. "And yet (says he), 
although the past history of philosophy has, in a great 
measure, been only a history of variation and error; 
yet the cause of the variation being known, we obtain 
a valid ground of hope for the destiny of philosophy 
in future. Because, since philosophy has hitherto been 
inconsistent with itself, only in being inconsistent 
with the dictates of our natural Ijeliefs — 

' For Truth is catholiu aud Nature one ;' — 

it follows, that philosophy has simply to return to 
natural consciousness, to return to unity and tniHi. 
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"In doing tliis, we have only to attend to three 
r precautions; 

" 1. Tbat we admit nothing, not either an orig;inaI 
datum of consciousness, or the legitimate consequence 
of such datum ; 

" 2. That we embrace all the original data of con- 
sciousness, and all their legitimate consequences; and 

" 3. That we exhibit each of these in its individual 
integrity, neither disturbed nor mutilateiJ, and in its 
relative, place, whether of pre-eminejice or suboi-di- 

But Sir William does not stop bis directioiis for in- 
vestigation with these laaxims. He gives marks, by 
which we can distinguish our original from our deriv- 
ative convictions — by which we can determine what 
is, and what is not, a primary datum of consciousness. 
These marks or characters are four ; — 1st, their incom- 
prehensibility — 2d, their aimplicily — 3d, their neces- 
sity and absolute wniuersoWj/— 4th, their comparative 
evidence and certainty. These characters are expli- 
cated by him, and rendered entirely capable of appli- 
cation to the purpose of analyzing thought into its 
elements. 

But, besides these positive directions for ascertain- 
ing truth, Sir William Hamilton exposes the very 
roots of the false systems of philosophy which have 
prevailed in different times. As he shows, by tho 
most searching analysis, that the philosophy of coni- 
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mon sense has its root in the reeoguition of the abso- 
lute veracity of consciousness in sensible perception; 
so he shows, that all philosophical aberrations, or 
false systems of philosophy, have their respective roots 
either in a full or partial denial of its veracity. And 
he does not deal merely in generalities ; but he ar- 
ticulately sets forth five great variations from truth 
and uature, which have prevailed as systems of phi- 
losophy, and shows tLe exact clegree of rejection of 
the veracity of consciousness which constitutes the 
root of each. We are thereby enabled to ace the roots 
of these great heresies laid bare, and can extirpate 
them, by the argument from common sense. 

Such are the rales whicli Sir William Haiuilton lays 
down for conducting inquiry in the province of mind. 
They are a development of the method of Bacon in its 
application to psychology, the highest branch of phe- 
nomenal philosophy. 

We now approach a new development of the phi- 
losophy of common sense, called the philosophy of the 
conditioned. It constitutes the distinguishing feature 
of the philosophical system of Sir William Hamilton ; 
and was developed by him to satisfy the needs of in- 
telligence in combating the proud and vainglorious 
philosophy of Germany. It is a remarkable monu- 
ment of the largeness, the profundity, aud the pene- 
trating acuteness of his intellect. 

The philosophy of common sense assumes, tliat con- 
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i is the supreme faeiilty — in fact, tiiat it is 
the complement of all tlio faeultica — that what ave 
called faculties are but acts of consciousness running 
into each other, and are not separated by those lines 
of demarcation wbicb are imposed upon them by 
language for the needs of thinking about our intel- 
ligent nature. The supremacy of consciousness was 
ffie doctrine of Aristotle, of Des Cartes, and of Locke, 
Reid and Stewart reduced consciousness, in tbeir sys- 
tem, to a special faculty only co-ordinate with tha 
others. This heresy Sir William Hamilton, amongst 
his innumerable rectifications and developments of 
Eeid's philosophy, has exposed, and by a singular 
felicity of analysis and explication, has restored con- 
sciousness to its rigbtful sovereignty over the empire 
of intelligence. 

Having postulated that consciousness is the highest, 
and fundamental faculty of the human niind, it be- 
comes necessary, in order to doteriHino the nature of 
human knowledge, to determine the nature of con- 
sciousness. 

Wow, consciousness is only possible under the an- 
tithesis of the thinking mental self, and an object 
thought about, in correlation and limiting each other. 
It is, therefore, manifest, that knowledge, in its most 
fundamental and thoroughgoing analysis, is discrimi- 
nated into two elements in contrast of each other, 
11* 
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These elenionts are appropriately designated, tlie sub- 
ject and the object, tlie first applying to tlje conscious 
mind knowing, and the last, to that which is Itnown. 
And all that pertains to the first is called sutgeclive, 
and all that pertains to the last is called objective. 

Philosophy is the science of knowledge. There- 
fore, philosophy must especially regard the grand and 
fundamental discrimination of the two primaiy ele- 
ments of the subjective and objeoiive, in any theory 
of knowledge it may propound. 

Now, the first and fundamental problem, which pre- 
sents itself in the science of knowledge is. What can 
we know? Upon the principles of the philosophy of 
common sense, the solution of the problem is found, 
by showing what are the conditions of our knowledge. 
These conditions, according to the thoroughgoing fun- 
damental analysis of our knowledge just evinced, arise 
out of the nature of both of the two elements of our 
knowledge, the subjective and the objective. 

Aristotle, who did so much towards analyzing hu- 
man thought into its elements, strove also to classify 
all objects real under their ultimate identiications or 
categories in relation to thought. In modem times, 
Kant eudoavoured to aualyze intelligence into its ulti- 
mate elements in relation to its objects, and to show 
in these elements the basis of all thinking, and the 
guarantee of all certainty. Aristotle's categories, 
though extremely incomplete, and indeed, we may 
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say bundling, as they confound dcm atn ^itli "implf 
notions, (lid sometliing foi' cttrect thinking in point 
ing out, with more exactne s the lelationa of ohjttta 
real to thought. But Kant making a fahe di\ sion 
of intelligence itself into lei&on and uiidei standing 
blundered at the threshold and while he analyzed 
reason into its supposed peculiai elements to which 
he gave the Platonic name of Ideas he antljzed 
uuderstanding into its supplied pecnlni elements 
and gave them the Aristotelic name of Categcues 
Kant's analysis of our intelligence into its puie foims 
made the human mind a fabiic of meie delusion Ihe 
ideas of reason he proposed as pmely subjective and 
regulative, and yet delusively positing themselves ob 
jectiyely in thought. And so too in like mannei aie 
his categories of understanding expounds 1 ao decfp 
tive. His philosopby is thus lendcred at bottom a 
system of absolute skepticism. 

It is seen, fi'om this account of f hem, that Aristotle's 
Categories or Predicaments are exclusively objective, 
of things understood; and that those of Kant are ex- 
clusively subjective, of the mind understanding. Each 



Sir William Hamilton, discriminating more accu- 
rately than his predecessors, the dual nature of 
thought, has distinguished its two fundamental ele- 
ments, the sutgective and the objective, by a thorough- 
going analysis, and at the same time has observed 
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that these elements are ever held together iu a syn- 
thesis which constitQtes thought in its totality. He 
has therefore endeavoured t« accomplish, in one anal- 
ysis of thought, what Aristotle and Kant failed to 
do by their several but partial analyses. As thought 
is constituted of both a subjcctivo and an objective 
element, the conditions of the thinkable or of think- 
ing must be the conditions of both knowledge and 
existence — of the possibility of knowing, both from 
the nature of thought, and from the nature of exist- 
ence; and must therefore embrace intelligence in re- 
lation to its objects, and objects in relation to intel- 
iigenee, and thus supersede the one-sided predicaments 
of Aristotle and Kant. 

The first step towards discriminating the funda- 
mental conditions of thought, is to reduce thought 
itself to its ultimate simplicity. This Sir William 
Hamilton has done, by showmg that it must be either 
positive or negative, when viewed subjectively, and 
either conditioned or unconditioned when viewed ob- 
jectively. And he has discriminated, and signalized 
the peculiar nature of negative thought, by showing 
that it is conversant about the unconditioned, while 
positive thought is conversant about the conditioned. 
This is a salient point in Sir "William's philosophy. 
He shows that the Kantean Ideas of pure reason are 
nothing but negations or impotences of the mind, and 
are swallowed up in the imconditioned ; and that the 
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Kantean Categories of the understanding arc but snb- 
oi'dinate forms of the conditioned. And while he thus 
reduces the Predicaments of Kant to ultimate ele- 
ments, he annihilates his division of our intelligence 
into reason and understanding. He shows that what 
Kant calls the reason is in fact an impotence, and 
what he calls the understanding is the whole in- 
tellect 

It had been bhjwii by Aiistutle that nc^ati a in 
vohes aflirmition — that non existtnce can only be 
predicated bj lefeiiing to existence This dinciimi 
nation has become a fruitful pi nc pie m the \ h loso 
phy of Sn William Himiltuii Ht theiefore begins 
the announcement of the conditions yf the thml ibie 
by sho\Mng the nature of negative thought He shows 
that negative thought la real zed only under the eon 
dition of lelatmty and positive th nLing Tor exam 
pie r we try to think — to predicate existence, and ind 
ourselves unable. We then predicate incogitability. 
This incogitability is wliat is meant by negation or 
negative thought. 

If then negative thinking be the opposite of positive 
thinking, it must he the violation of one or more of 
the conditions of positive thinking. The conditions 
of positive thinking are two; 1st. The condition of 
nofirconlradiciioii: 3d. The condition of relativity. 
To thinlt at all (that is positively, for positive think- 
ing is properly the only thinking), our thinking rauat 
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not involve a contradiction, and it must involve rel- 
ativity. If it involve contradiction, tlie imposisible 
both in thought and iu reality results. If the condi- 
tion of relativity be not fulfilled, the impossible in 
thought only results. 

Now the condition of non-contradiction is brought 
to bear in thinking under three phases constituting 
three laws: — 1st. The law of ideniily; 2d. The law 
of contradiction; 3d. The law of excluded middle. 
The science of these laws is Logic. Thus is shown 
the ultiraatt condition of the thmlable on v\hch de 
pends the 'science of expln,iti\e oi analytical leqwu 
ing This we shall sliow fully in the soqu*,! when 
we come to tieat oi \\hat Sii William Haunlton has 
done foi Logic 

The condition tf noii contiadiction i^ in no danatt 
of being violated in thmkm^ therefoie its explication 
IS only of tbeoietical importince 

The condition of relativity is the impiitant c l in 
thought This condition lu so far as t is nece-^sciy 
is brc ight to bell undei two piuicii'il leiations one 
of which irises fi om the snb]ective element of thought 
the mind thinking (called the Eelation of Knowl- 
edge) ; the otber ai'ises from the objective elemeot of 
thought, the thing thought about (called the delation 



The relation of Knowledge arises from t!ie reciprocal 
relation of tiie subject and the object of thought, Wliat- 
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evei- comes iiito consciousness is thought, by us, as be- 
longing to the mental self exclusively, or as belonging 
to the not^self exclusively, or as belonging partly to 
both. 

The relation of Existence arising from the object of 
thought is two-fold : this relation being sometimes in- 
trinsic, and sometimes extrinsic ; according as it is 
determined by the qualitative or quantitative character 
of existence. Existence conceived as substance and 
quality, presents the intrinsic relation, called qualita- 
tive; substance and quality are only thought as mu- 
tual relatives inseparable in conception. We cannot 
think either separate from the other. 

All that has thus far been said applies to both mind 
and matter. 

Iheextiinsic relation of -Ea;js;eMce is thieo told, and 
as oonstitnted by three species of quantity it may be 
(.ailed quanhtalive It is lealized in or bv the thite 
quantities time space and degiec called lespectivoly 
proten^ive extensive and int<-nsn e quantify The no 
tiou? of tune and space aic the ne(t'*siiy conditions of 
all positive thought Ptsitue tbouRht lannot be leil 
ized except m time tnd space Degiee is not like 
time and ipice an absolute condition of thought 
P\istence is not necessarily thought under degiee It 
applies onl> to quality ind not to quantitj and only 
to quality in a lestncted sense nhich bn William 
HimiKtn his c\pl c^t(. 1 m his doctr nc of thp quali 
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ties of bodies, dividing tliem into priniaiy, secando- 
primary, and secoudary. 

Of tbese conditions and tbeir relations in tlieir 
proper subordinations and co-ordinations Sir William 
has presented a tabic, wiiich lie calls the Alphabet of 
Thought. 

Out of the condition of relativity springs the science 
of metaphysics, just as we have indicated that logic 
springs out of the condition of non-contradiction. Thus 
the respective roots of the two groat cognate branches 
of philosophy ai'e traced to fhetr psychological bases 
in the alphabet of thought. 

We will now exhibit the metaphysical doctrine, 
which Sir William Hamilton educes from the analysis 
of thought which we have endeavoured to present. 
And here he elevates the philosophy of common sense 
into the philosophy of the conditioned, borrowing this 
appellation from the different point of view from which 
philosophy is considered. The former appellation is 
derived from a psychological point of view, the latter 
from a metaphysical — the former from a subjective, the 
latter from an objective. 

It is sufilcientiy apparent that the condition of rela- 
tivity limits our knowledge. This is the fundamental 
fact which it is proposed to establish. It is proposed 
to show that of the absolute we have no knowledge, 
but only of the relative. This is the whole scope of 
the philosophy of the conditioned. 
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With !i view of showing tlie argument from tlic phi- 
losophy of the conditioned, let us turn, for a moment, 
to the philosophy of the absolute, the uncouditioned, 
which is the revcrso doctrine, and for the refutation of 
which the conditions of the thinkable are adduced as a, 
basis. 

From the da,wa of philosophy in the school of Elea, 
the absolute, the infinite, the unconditioned, has been 
the highest principle of speculation. The great master 
amongst ancient philosophers, Aristotle, in accordance 
with the general drift of his philosophy, denied that 
the Infinite is eveu an object of thought, much less of 
knowledge. And that profound, and subtle, but per- 
verse and paradoxical genius, Kant, who, towards the 
close of the eighteenth centuiy, made the first serious 
attempt ever made, to investigate the nature and origin 
of the notion of the Infinite, maintained that the notion 
is merely regulative of our thoughts ; and declared the 
Infinite to be utterly beyond the sphere of our knowl- 
edge. But out of the philosophy of Kant, from a 
hidden germ, grew a more extravagant theory of the 
absolute than any which had before perplexed and 
astounded the practical reason of man. It was main- 
tained by Fichte and Schelling — who fell back on the 
ancicKt notion, that experience, because conversant 
only about the phenomenal and transitory, is uuwortliy 
of the name of phUoaophy as incapable of being a valid 
basis of certainty and knowledge— that man has a 
12 
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faculty of intellectual intuition which rises above the 
sphere of consciousness, as well as of sense, and en- 
throning the i-cason of man on the seat of Omniscience, 
with which it in fact becomes identifiecl, surveys exist- 
ence in its all-comprehensive unity and its all-pervading 
relations, and unveils to us the nature of God, and, by 
an ontological evolution, explaics the derivation of all 
things, from the greatest to the very least. 

This philosophy captivated the brilliant and sympa- 
thetic genius of M. Cousin, of France, who strove to 
conciliate and harmonize it with the Scottish philoso- 
phy of experience as promulgated by Eeid, with which 
M, Cousin had been imbued. He denied the intellect- 
ital intuition of the German philosophers, and claimed 
that the Infinite is given as a datum in consciousness 
along with its correlative the Finite; that these two 
notions, being necessarily thought as mutual relatives, 
must therefore be both equally objectively true. These 
two notions and their relations to each other are, at 
once, the elements and the laws of the reason of both 
man and God, and that all this is realized in and 
through consciousness. This theory M. Cousin pro- 
claimed as a powerful eclecticism, which conciliated 
not only what had been before considered counter and 
hostile in the reflections of individual philosophers, but 
also, in the different systems of philosophy preserved 
in the history of tlie science. Thus, the history of 
philosophy, with its various systems, was shown to be 
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lint the growth of one regularly developed philosophy, 
gradually culuiinating towards that one consummate 
knowledge completed in the all-comprehending eclec- 
ticism inaugurated, in the central nation of Europe, by 
M. Cousio in a splendour of discourse worthy of the 
grand doctrine which makes the proud rationalism of 
Germany acknowledge its doctrinal affiliation with the 
humble Scottish philosophy of observation. When this 
doctrine reached Scotland, Sir William Hamilton, at 
once, entered the groat oiympie of philosophical dis- 
cussion, and stood forth, as the champion of the humble 
doctrine of common sense, against the host of conti- 
nental thinkers. 

And now, for the first time in the history of phi- 
losophy, the doctrine of the Absolute, the Infinite, the 
Unconditioned, was made definite. It was shown, by 
Sir William Hamilton, that so far from the Absolute 
and the Infinite meaning the same thing or notion, 
they were contradictory ppposites; the Absolute mean- 
ing the unconditional affirmation of limitation, while 
the Infinite means the unconditional negation of limi- 
tation — the one thus an affirmative, the other a nega- 
tive. And he further showed, that both were but 
species of the unconditioned. The question being thus 
purified from the inaccuracy of language and the con- 
fusion of thought; and it being shown that the uncon- 
ditioned must present itself to the human miud in a 
plura! form; it wa.^ .^ccn that the inquiry resolves 
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itself into the proHom, whether the uneoiiditioned, as 
either tbe Absolute or the Infiiiite can be realized to 
the mind of man. Sir William Ilamntou shows that 
it cannot. He demonstrates that in order to think 
either alternative, we must think away from those 
conditions of thought under which thought can alone 
be realized; and that, therefore, any attempt to think 
either the Absolute or the Infinite must end in a mere 
negation of thought. These notions are thus shown 
to be the results of two counter imbecilities of the 
mind — the inability to realize the unconditionally 
limited, and the unconditionally unlimited. The doc- 
ti'ine of M. Cousin is shown to be assumptious, incon- 
sequent, and self-contradictory. His Infinite is shown 
to be, at best, only an Indefinite, and therefore a rela- 
tive. And it is shown, by a comprehensive applica- 
tion of the Aristotelie doctrine, that the knowledge of 
opposites is one, that so far from the fact, of the 
notions of the Infinite and Finite mutually suggest- 
ing each other, furnishing evidence of the objective 
reality of both, it should create a suspicion of the re- 
verse. The truth is, the searching analysis, to which 
the doctrine of M. Cousin is subjected, clearly evinces 
that he did not at all apprehend the state of the ques- 
tion discussed, and in fact was confusing himself in 
a vicious circle of words. 

And the Inielleclual Inluiiion of Pichte and Sehol- 
ling is shown to be a mere chimera ; and their Abso- 
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lute, ft mere notliiag. Aa Schelling coald never con- 
nect his Absolute with the Finite in any doctrinal 
afQliation, bo he was unable to discover any cognitive 
transitioa from the Intellectual Intuition to personal 
consciousness. This hiatns in his theory could not, 
of course, escape the penetrating sagacity of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. It was at once demonstrated as the 
Intellectual Intuition is out of and above coasciouB- 
ness, and to be reahzcd, the philosopher must cease to 
be the conscious man Scholling, that if even the In- 
teliectual Intuition were possible, still it could only 
be remembered, and ex hypoihesi, it could not be re- 
membered, for memory is only possible under the 
conditions of the understanding which exclude the 
Absolute from knowledge. By this analysis the Ab- 
solute is shown to be a mere mirage in the infinite 
desert of negation, conjured up by a self-delusive 
imagination, conceiting itself wise above the possi- 
bilities of thought. It may also be argued against 
the Intellectual Intuition, that it is only through the 
organism of seose, that the m.ihd realizes ytwni, the im- 
age of an object; for eonsciousness in aad of itself is 
not an imaging faculty. Now the Intellectual Intuition 
realizes image in the Absolute. It therefore partakes 
of tne character of sensation ; and it, in fact, by this 
analysis stands revealed as a sublimated sense postu- 
lated, by reason overleaping itself, in the attempt to 
12* 
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cleai the ciiflc of the thinkable The cloLtiine of the 
Al solute IS thus pio^td to If i SLiisatniial t.hikbo 
phy di guL&ed uudoi teius of supjiDscd hi^h apititual 
impoit And thus it is demonstrated that to aban 
don eonicioubuess as the highest faculty is to neees- 
sittte a fall into sensuioin though w e ima loe all the 
while we aie soaiing on the wings (f reason abo\e 
the region of consciou^ineas Schelbng and Condillae 
aie thus found in the daikness of a common error 
hstening to the samf oiatle Anl thi" anahfei-. is 
eoufirmed by the fact that Oken who next to Hegel 
was the most distinguished disejle of bchdhng m 
his Phjsi Ihilobo^hj makes the Absolute nothing 
zero ; and then, by pure reason, evolves, out of it, all 
physics; thus ascribiog to a faculty, above conscious- 
ness, the imaging power of the senses. And Oken 
thus enthrones the physical sciences, as he imagines, 
on a seat above consciousness, when it is, in fact, the 
footstool of consciousness, tlie senses, on which they 
sit the while* 



* It is true lliat Sehelling makes the ninnner of knowing the 
absolute presentative, by the fiction of an iiitalleetual intuition 
emancipatecl from the oonditiona of time and sptice. mbile Hegal 
makes this manner of knowing representntiye, bj ibe fiction of 
a logical reason emancipated from tbe laws of thougbt. Yet I 
om right in saying tint tbe intellectual intuition, if possible, 
must possess an imaging power and therefore is sensational; 
because in knowing tbe absolute, imagination and conception 
mu^t concur, fur tbe absolute must be ouneidered individual. 
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11 u y,i t I iplp'l down, this proud doctrine wbich 
had miskd spuuUtnn and pbiloaophy was again 
brought baLk from its aberrations into the sober paths 
of common SLnie And never before did so mighty a 
champion lea,d it Foi whatever else may be thought, 
in comparing Sn A\ ilbim Himiltun with otl ei phi 
losophers it must hp a In itted thit a a man of t 
tihties a 1 aleth i 1 a ti ti 1 c i', ilt tl i 

matchless 

Having gnen an alKompr h€n ne exan pi ot tie 
argument from the philo cphyof the conditioned wo 
will now pioceed to e\i)ound in oatl ne thi, philoao 
phy of the cond tioned The distin^u shuig foatme 
of this philogci.bj tie one wb cb most articulately 
enounces \ti chaiacter is the d ctiioe of a mLutil 
Impotence This doctrioe v.e will now expoun 1 

The problem mo=!f fiuitful of controvei&y m philoso- 
phy is that of the distinction between ospeuential and 
non-experiential notions and judgments. Some philoso- 
phers contend that tbei-e is no such distinction ; but that 
all legitimate notions and judgments are experiential. 
And those who have admitted the distinction have quar- 
relled about the criterion of tbe distinction. Leibnitz, 
at last, established the quality of necessity, the noces- 



pay be said, liowever, that the intellaatual inliiiUon iissu 
t botiL oonceplion fliicl imngLnatioQ do not belong lo ila u 
of knowing. This is only further evidence thai it 
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sity of so tliinking, as the criterion of our non-ex- 
periential notions and judgments. Afterwards Ivaiit, 
in his Critic of Pure Reason, developed and applied 
thia criterion. And it may now be considered as 
the acknowledged test of our uuacqaired cognitions 
amongst those who admit that there are non-experi- 
ential notions and judgments. Now, it is in relation 
to this fundamental distinction, that Sir William Ham- 
ilton has developed the philosophy of the conditioaed. 
He admits that we have non-experientia! notions and 
judgmeots (we prefer to call the two classes of notions 
and judgments, primary and secondary, as we think 
both classes, from a certain point of view, can appro- 
priately be considered as experiential in a i-estricte.d 
sense), and he concurs with Leibnitz and Kant, that 
necesaity is their distinctive quality. But then, he 
maintains that the doctrine, as developed by all previ- 
ous philosophers, is one-sided, when it should be two- 
sided. And the side of the doctrine, which philoso- 
phers have overlooked, is the important one. The 
doctrine, as heretofore enounced and recognized, is 
that the necessity is a positive one, so to think, and 
is determined by a mental power. But Sir William 
Hamilton considers, and very justly, that this is only 
half of the truth, and the least important half; because 
this necessity is never illusive, never constrains to 
error; while the necessity winch he indicates is natu- 
rally illusive. His docti-ino is, that this necessity is 
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I 111 1 Situ inliK^atvL. Thr the necessity 

of sn thmliii" (the inqius&ib litj ot not so thnikin^) 
determined \i\ a mental power the othti the ne 
ce^sity of not w thml m^ (the impossibility of oo 
thinking) deteimmed b> a mtntil impotenee Th a 
negative necessity which has bet,H oscrlooted bv 
philosophers plaTa in important pait on the theatie 
of thinking It is to the development of its func 
tion in oui mental economy that the phiio&ophr of 
the conditioned is directed As pbilosophi stoo 1 thi, 
very highest law of intelligence, which asserts that 
of two contradictories, both cannot, but one must, be 
tine, led. continually to the most pervasive and funda- 
mental errors. Because when one alternative was 
found incogitable, the mind immediately recoiled to 
the conclusion that the other contradictory must be 
true. When, for example, in examining the doctrine 
of the will, it was discovered that the freedom of the 
will was inconipreheasible, coald not be speculatively 
construed to the mind, the inquirer immediately re- 
coiled to the alternative, of the necessity of human 
actions; and so on the other hand, when the necessity 
of the will was found incogitable, the inquirer fell back 
upon the alternative of liberty. So that philosophers, 
like Milton's fallen angels, had 

" reasoned hi gi 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 
Fist fiite, freewill, foreliQOwlEdge absolute. 
And found no end, iu wandering mazes lost." 
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Thus the negative necessity, of not so thinking, 
which was not ever even suspeeted to exist, liad been 
a source of constant errors utterly incapable of solution. 
But Sir William Hamilton has discovered, that we 
may be negatively unable to tliink one contradictory, 
and yet find ourselves equally impotent to conceive the 
opposite. To this fundamental psychological fact he 
has applied the highest law of intelligence, that of two 
contradictories, one mtist of neoessiiy be true; ami that 
therefore, there is no ground for inferring a fact to be 
impossible merely from our inability to conceive its 
possibility \nl thus is disclosed the bidden rock on 
which specuktiin m its highest problems, had found- 
ered 

The philos jphy ot the conditioned is the development 
and application of this Negative Necessity in combina- 
tion with the Positive. In order to give precision to 
the doctrine of the conditioned, the conditions of the 
thinkable aie evoked and systematized under the two 
fundamental categories of positive and negative think- 
ing And these categories are themselves subdivided 
in ordei to bung out their import in generic instances 
of their application ia practical thought. These con- 
ditions of the thinkable we have exhibited; but it now 
becomes neceB^aly to recur to them, for the needs of 
the discusMon and exposition on which we now enter. 

The most imporfkut and comprehensive question in 
metaphysics is. The origin and nature of Ike causal 
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judgment. No less than seven theories had been pro- 
pounded on the problem; and now, Sir William Ham- 
ilton has propounded an eighth, entirely new. He 
attempts to resolve the causal judgment iuto a modifi- 
cation of the law of the conditioned, which is so ob- 
trusive in his view of philosophy. He makes the 
causal judgment a mere inability to think an absolute 
beginning : — a mere necessity to deny that the object, 
which we apprehend as be^nning to be, really so be- 
gins: — an inability to construe it in thought, as possi- 
ble, that the complement of existence has been increased 
or diminished : — a mere necessity to afBrai the identity 
of its pi-esent sum of being, with the sum of its past 
existence. The supposed connection between cause 
and effect is in its last analysis, resolved into a mental 
impotence, the result of the law of the conditioned. 

It is manifest, that in this theory, the fact of our in- 
ability to conceive the complement of existence, either 
increased or diminished, is the turning point in the 
question. That, because we are unable to construe it, 
in thought, that such increase or diminution is possible, 
we are constrained to refund the present sum of exist- 
ence into the previous sum of existence, is given as an 
explanation of the causal judgment. 

Now, it seems to us that this solution avoids the im- 
portant element in the phenomenon to he explained. 
The question in nature, is not whether the present com- 
plement of existence hada previous existence — hasjust 
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begun to lie? but, how comes its new appearance? 
Tlie obti'usivB and essential element, is the new appear- 
ance, the change. This is the fact which elicits tbe 
causal judgment. To the change is necessai'ily pre- 
fixed, by the understanding, a cause or potence. Tbo 
canse is tbe correlative to the change, elicited in 
thought and posited in nature. The question as to the 
origin of the sum of existence, does in no way intrude 
into consciousness, and is not involved in the causal 
judgment. Such a question may, of course, be raised; 
and then the theory of Sir William Hamilton is a true 
account of what would take place in the mind. And 
this is the question, which, it seems to us. Sir William 
has presented as the problem of the causal judgment. 
His statement of the problem is this: "When aware of 
a new appearance, we are unable to conceive that 
therein has originated any new existence, and are there- 
fore constrained to think that what now appears to us 
under a new form, had previously an existence under 
others — othei-s conceivable by us or not. We are 
utterly unable to construe it in thought, as possible 
that the complement of existence has been increased 
or diminished." 

This seems to us, not a proper statement of the 
problem of causation. This problem does not require 
the complement of existence to be accounted for; hut 
the new form to be accounted for ; and a new form 
must not be confoanAvd with a.n entirely new existence. 
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Causation miiBt be discriminated from creation ; in the 
first, change only, in tlie last, the complement of esjtsl- 
ence is involved If we attempt to solve the problem 
ofrreahon tie not on of an al&oUte beg nnngia in- 
volved coiiseq lently a negative impotence is expe- 
rieuLed as we cannot think an ibaolute beginning, 
and we wjuld fill back on the notion of ctusation — ■ 
woull stop short at the causal ludgment unable to use 
to a higher cognition — the cognition of cieati n 

The causal judgment conei ts in the necessity we 
are unlet of pieiixing in thought a ciuse to every 
chan^ of which we think ^ow change impl ea pre- 
vious existence , else it is not change. Of v, bat daes 
it imply the previous existence? Of that which is 
changed and also of that by which the change is ef- 
fected Now change is efTect. It is the result of an 
operation Operation is cause (potenee) realizing itself 
in effect It seems to us, by this somewhat tautolog- 
ical analysis, that cause and effect necessarily imply 
each other, both in nature and in thought. Causality 
is thought both as a law of things and a law of intelli- 
gence When we attempt to separate effect from 
cause m our thought, contradiction emerges. It is 
reahztd to consciousness in every act of will, and in 
every act of positive thinking as both natural and 
rational. Cause and effect are related to each other, 
as terms in thought, as well as realities in existence. 
13 
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Causality is primarily natural, secondarily rational. 
Tlie woof of reasoning, into which its notion is woven, 
has the two threads of the materia! and the rational 
running together, by which existence and thought are 
harmonized into truth; the objective responding to the 
subjective. If this were not the law of material thiuk- 
ing, we do not see how there could be any consecutive 
thinking about nature. The notion of cause always 
leads thought in material reasoning — always determ- 
ines the mental conclusion, as the notion of reason 
does in formal or pure reasoning. The law of cause 
and effect is, in material thought, what the law of 
reason and consequent is in formal thought. 

It is doubtless true, that the negative impotence to 
think an absolute beginning necessarily connects in 
thought present with past existence ; and as all change 
must take place in some existence, the change itself is 
connected in thought with something antecedent; and, 
therefore, the mind is necessitated by the negative ini- 
poteuce to predicate something antecedent to the 
change. But, then, as a mere negative impotence can- 
not yield an affirmative judgment, it cannot connect 
present with past existence, in the relation of cause 
and effect, but only in sum of existence which it is un- 
able to think either inci-eased or diminished. The 
causal judgment is determined by a mental power 
ehcited into action by an observed change, and justi- 
fied thereby as an affirmation of a poteuce evinced in 
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tho changed existence; and it matters not wliether tlie 
change be the result of many concurring causes, or of 
one; still the notion of potenco cannot hut be thought 
as involYcd in the phenomenon. When we see a tree 
shivered to atoms by a flash of lightning, it is difficult 
to be convinced, that the causal judgment elicited by 
the phenomenon, is merely the impotence to think an 
absolute beginning. 

We are conscious that we are the authors of our 
own actions ; and this is, to be conscious of causation 
in ourselves. But if we attempt to analyze this fact 
in consciousness by considering it as made up of two 
elements related in time, we confuse ourselves by the 
impotence to conceive any causal nexus between tho 
snpposed antecedent and consequent. The fact is, 
that they are Et simultaneous dehveranco of conscious- 
ness realizing an antithesis in one inseparable act; 
because cause and effect are never realized separately, 
but conjointly. Efficiency is twofold, partly cause, 
partly effect, and cannot he thought otherwise without 
contradiction. Cause is thus thought as an indefin- 
ite, as not having either an absolute beginning or 
ending. Absolute beginning is not more necessary to 
the notion of cause than to that of time. Both are 
thought as quantities, and though both arc thought 
as indeteiminates, like ail in determinates, are capable 
of a determinate application. And while realized as 
particular, tliey are thought as universal. 
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We arc prone to postulate principles more abso- 
lutely than they are warraoted by nature. Therefore 
it is, that the subtleties of nature so often drop through 
the formulas of the logician ; and he retains in their 
8t«ad abstractions not corresponding with existence. 
Excessive study of formal logic t«nds to lessen the 
capacity for appreciating the imports of intuition. The 
apodictic character of logical relations is so different 
from that of mere material relations, that a mind, long 
addicted to the estimation of the former, cannot but 
contract a fallacious bias somewhat like that of the 
mere analytical mathematician, bat of course to a 
much less degree. And on the other hand, a meta- 
physician, who like Locke, is deficient in a knowledge 
of logic, and uopvactised in its precise distinctions 
and forms, becomes loose, inconsecjuent, and contra- 
dictious in his opinions. We venture to suggest, that 
the former of these biases is apparent in the applica- 
tion of the law of the conditioned to the causal judg- 
ment, by Sir William Hamilton. He postulates it too 
unqualifiedly. 

The doctrine of the conditioned rescues thought 
from otherwise insoluble contradictions, by carrying 
up the contradictory phenomena into a common prin- 
ciple of limitation of our faculties. For example: If 
we attempt to think an absolute beginning, we find It 
impossible; and on the other hand, if we atti'mpt to 
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think its cnntialictuij cppotite in infinite non bcgin- 
niug we find it cquallj imo^ittble Iftherefori lith 
be received as positive affirmative dcliTerances of our 
mtelligenno thi,n our mind testify bj necet>sitv to 
lies But the philoaophj of the conditioned emphati- 
cally forbids us to confound as equii alent non exist- 
ence with ini ogitabihtv because it does not make the 
haman rain i the moasuie of eiistenee but just the re- 
verse It postulates as its fundamental piinciple that 
the incogitable may anil must be necessarily ti ue upon 
the acknowledged highest pnnciple of intelligence, 
that of two contiadictoiies one must but both cannot 
be true Thus by carrying up these eonfradiLtions 
into the common principle of a limitation of oui facul- 
ties intelligence is bhown to he feeble but not false ; 
and the contradictory phenomena aie rescued from 
contiadiction by showing lhs,t one must be tiue And 
by this doctiine tht moial responsil ilitj of man is 
vmdicated fiom all ca\il Thus while the lilieity of 
tlie -will IB ineonc nable so is its contradictoiy oppo- 
site the neeeisitj of human actions As then these 
two negations ait at equipoise and can neither prove 
nordispiove anj thing tht tLstimoo^ of consciousness, 
tfatwe are though we know not hoiv the re»l and 
responsibte luthois of our actions gives the affiimance 
to oui accountabilitj And out of tins moial germ 
springs the root of the aignmeut foi the existence of 
13* 
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God, wliieii combined with the lately too mneli dis- 
paraged arguniout from design,* constitutes a valid 
basis for the doctrine of natural Theology. Thus are 
vindicated, by this new development of the pbilosophy 
of common sense, the great truths of our practical 
reason, as they have been called; and speculation and 
practice are reconciled. And the doctrine that God is 
incognizable is demonstrated; and that it is only 
tbrongh the analogy of the human with the divine 
nature, that we are percipient of the existence of Gfgd. 
Power and knowledge, and virtue cognized in our- 
selves, and tending to consummation, reveal the notion 
of God. For unless all analogy be rejected, the mind 
must believe in that first cause, which by the limited 
nature of our faculties we cannot know. In the lan- 
guage of the gi'eat Puritan divine, John Owen: "All 
the rational conceptions of the minds of men are swal- 
lowed up and lost, when they would exercise them- 
selves directly oa that which is absolutely immense, 
eternal, infinite. When we say it is so, we know not 
what we say, but only that it is not otherwise. What 
we deny of God we know in some measure — but what 



* The evidences of design in nature hnve, in all ages and 
■wil.li all orders of minds, done more to uphold natural, or 
rational theology than al! other eTideiiees put together. The 
argument founded in our moral unlure, bo much in vogue with 
those -who aspire to Ihe sublleties of Kant, is wholly incom- 
petent wilhout the argLiinent fiom design to coiTuburalo it. 
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we affi n '.\e kro( nut unlj %\e d cUr wlal i\f 
beheie ini aloie 

While thcrctore tins ph losoph^ confines our knowl 
edge to the conditioned it leaves faith free abwnt the 
unconditioned indeed constraini us to believe in it 
by the highest law of oui intelh^ence This funda 
mental trnth of his philosophy Sir William Haniiiton 
has enouni^el m Una conipi eheasn e canon Thought 
18 possible only in the conditioned iiiteival between 
two unconditioned contradictory extremes or poles, 
each of which is altogether inconceivable, but of which, 
on the principle of Excluded Middle, the one or the 
other is necessarily true." As therefore the uncon- 
ditioned, as we have seen, presents itself to the human 
mind, under a plural form of contradictory opposites, 
as either the absolute or the infinite, the problem 
comes under this canon, and the unconditioned is 
established as a verity, incognizable but believable. 
Thus, in the very fact of the limitation of our knowl- 
edge, is discovered the affirmation, by the highest law 
of our intelHgence, of tbe transcendent nature of faith. 
There is no philosophy, which in its spirit, its scope, 
and its doctrines, both positive and negative, so con- 
ciliates and upholds revealed religion, as that which is 
based on this great canon of Metaphysics. The con- 
ditions on which revelation with its complement of 
doctrines, is offered to our belief, are precisely those 
which this canon enounces. 
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Having cxliibitpd an outlino of what Sir William 
Hamilton has doue for Metaphysics, wo will now pro- 
ceed to show what he has done for Logic. 

In what we have said about the relation, which the 
philosophy of Sir William Hamilton bears to that of 
Bacon, we, by no means, intend to affirm, that there is 
much intellectual sympathy between the two great 
thinkers. It is quite otherwise. Baeou was pre-emi- 
nentiy objective, exhausting his great powers chiefly in 
the field of physics, because, in his time, there lay the 
needs of truth; while Hamilton, rather turning his 
back on physics, becaase of their now extravagant cul- 
tivation, is supremely subjective, throwing his vast 
energies upon inquiries in the province of intellectual 
philosophy. And though Sir William Hamilton does 
not directly disparage the labours of Bacon, yet he 
vaunts those of Des Cartes at their expense, and cer- 
tainly nowhere does those of Bacon justice. But still the 
philosophies of Bacon and of Hamilton are concordant 
developments of the one philosophy of common sense, 
and are affiliated in unity of fundamental doctrine 
Bacon is the forerunner, in that great intellectual 
movement, to which Hamilton has communicated such 
a mighty energy of thought, contributed the light of 
such vast erudition, and adduced such stringent his- 
torical proofs of its jjerennial existence. It is the in- 
ductive branch of Logic with its kindred doctrines, 
which Sir William Hamilton has brought out into hold 
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relief, from tlie subordination in whiuli it was held by 
Aristotle : while, at the same time, he has so developed 
and simplified by a completer analysis, the deductive 
branch, that the Stagirite only retains his superior 
fame by being the precursor. And it is, by his suc- 
cessful labours upon these two great branches of 
Logic, that Sir William Hamilton conciliates the phi- 
losophies of Aristotle and Bacon ; and gives to modern 
thought a force of reasoning, through the practical 
application of nicer disci-imi nation a of the forms of 
thought, and more adequate logical expression, which 
elevates this century to a higher intellectual platform. 
All this shall sufficiently appear in the sequel. 

When, in tbe year 1833, Sir William Hamilton pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review, his criticism on 
Whately's Logic, there was prevalent in Britain, total 
ignorance of the higher logical philosophy. The 
treatise of Whatelj was the highest logical standard ; 
which, though in ability it is much above mediocrity, 
in erudition is far below the literature of the subject. 
The article of Sir William elevated tl w fB t 1 

logicians above the level of Whatelv and fea tl m 
glimpses of a higher doctrine. Bi t t! h t s e 
rendered by this masterly criticism was tl e p e on 
with which it defined the nature and tl e ob|e t n atte 
of logic, and discriminated the whole subject doctrin- 
ally and historically, in the concentrated light of its 
literature. 
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The treatise of Whately presents indistinct, ambigu- 
ous and even contradictory views of the proper object 
matter of logic. &ometinn.a it nitkes the proccsH or 
operation of reasoning the tjDtal mattei about ^ hich 
logic is conversant at otlier times it make& Iioic 
entirely conversant about langTia^e Now though it 
involves a manifest contradiLtton to say thit logic is 
exclusively convers'tnt about each of two oppfsite 
things, yet Whately was praise! by Bnti h logicians 
for the clearness with whith he displayed the true 
nature and office of logic. In the low state of logical 
knowledge in Britain, which these facts indicate, it 
behooved whoever undertook to point out Whately's 
blunders to enter into the most elementary discussion 
of logic, both name and thing. This Sir William 
Hamilton did in the article now under consideration. 

Aristotle designated logic by no single term. He 
employed different terms to designate particular parts 
or applications of logic ; as is shown by the names of 
bis several treatises. In fact, Aristotle did not look at 
logic from any central point of view. And, indeed, his 
treatises are so overladen with extralogieal matter, as 
to show that the true theoretical view of logic as an 
independent science had not disclosed itself to its great 
founder. In fact, it has only been gradually, that the 
proper view of the science has been speculatively 
adopted — practically it never has been; and no con- 
IributioQ to the literature of the subject has done so 
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much to discriminate the trae domain of logic, as this 
article of Sir William Hamilton. It marks an era in 
tlie science. Mounting up to tlie father of logic him- 
self, it showed that nineteen-twentieths of his logical 
treatises, treat of matters that transcend logic consid- 
ered as a formal science. It is shown that the whole 
doctrine of the modality of syllogisms does not belong 
to logic ; for if any matter, be it demonstrative or prob- 
able, be admitted into logic, none can be excluded. And 
thus, with the consideration of the real truth or false- 
hood of propositions, the whole body of real science 
must come within the domain of logic, obliterating all 
distinction between /or ma J and real inference. 

The doctrme mamtamed m this article is that logic 
IS convei-sant about the la-ns of thought con'sideied 
merely as thought. The impoit ot this doLtrme we 
will now atttmpt to unfcld The term Ihuuqht i-- used 
in several signihcations of very different extent It is 
sometimes use ! to designate every mental modifacation 
of which we aie conscious mduding will feeling de 
sne It IS sometimes u'led in the more limited sense 
of every oogmtim fact excluding will feeling desire 
In its must iimit(.d meinmg it denotes onlv tlie acts 
of the undei standing or faculty of companion or rela 
tion called also the disciiisive or elaboiative fatuity 
It is in this most restricted sense that the word thought 
is used in relation to logic. Logic supposes the ma- 
terials of thought already in the mind, and only con- 
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eiders the manner of their elaboration. And tho opera- 
tion of the elaborative faculty on these materials is 
what is meant by thought proper. And it is the laws 
of thought, in this, its restricted sense, about which 
logic is conversant. 

It must be further discriminated, that logic is con- 
versant about thought aa a product, and not about the 
producing operation or process ; this belongs to psy- 
chology. Logic, therefore, in treating of the laws of 
thought, ti-eats of them ia regard to thought consid- 
ered as a product. What, then, is thought? In other 
words, what are the acts of the elaborative faculty? 
They are three, conception, judgment, reasoning. 
These are all acts of comparison — gradations of 
thought. Of these, as producing acts, psychology 
treats, Lo^c treats of the products of these, called 
respectively, a concept, a judgment, a reasoning. The 
most articulate enunciation, therefore, of the intrinsic 
nature of logic is, the science of the formal laws of 
thought considered as a product, and not as a process. 

But we will show still further what a form of thought 
is. In an act of thinking there are three things, which 
we can discriminate in consciousness. B'irst, there is a 
thinking subject; second, an object which we think, 
called the matter of thought ; and third, the relation 
subsisting between the subject and object of which we 
are conscious — a relation always manifested in some 
mode or manner. This last ia the form of thought. 
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N n I V takc^ aiount onh cf this last — the forai of 
thouj^bt In so far aw the form uf thought is viewed in 
relation to the suhjout as an act operation, or energy, 
it belongs to ptycholoc^y It is only in reference to 
what K thought about jnly con'sidered aa a product, 
that the form of the act or operation, or energy, has 
relation to loBjic 

With this explanation, we will now enounce the laws 
of thought, of which logic is the science. 

In treating of the conditions of the thinkable, as sys- 
tematized by Sir William Hamilton, we have pointed 
ont the fact, that it is shown, tliat logic springs out of 
the condition of non-contradiction ; for that this con- 
dition is brought to bear only under three phases con- 
stituting three laws : 1st, the law of Identity ; 2d, the 
\&-w oi Gontradichon 3d ih.e:\»w i:i Excluded Sliddle 
of -n hich laws logic is the icience Of thesi law s we 
will treat in then older ind oxpheate the import or 
logical significance of each 

Ihf principle of /rftH^i/y expresiea the iclaton of 
tot^I sameness in which a product of the thinking 
faculty be it concept judgment oi reasoning stands 
to all ind the leUtion of piitial simenes" m which it 
stands to each of its constituent chaiacteis This 
principle isthe special application of the ibsoluteequiv 
alence of the whole and its parts taken together, ap- 
plied to the thinking of a thing, by the attribution of 
its constituent or distinctive characters. In the predi- 
14 
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cate the whole is contained explicitly, and in the sub- 
ject implicitly. The logical significance of the law lies 
in this — that it is the principle of all logical affirmation 
— of all logical definition. 

The second law, that of Contradiction, is this: What 
ia t a 1 ct n unthinkable. Its principle may be 
th s xp 1 When a concept is determined by the 
att but on o ffi nation of a certain character, mark, 
note o q alty the concept cannot be thought to be 
the same he such character is denied of it. Asser- 
tions are mutually contradictory, when the one affirms 
that a thing possesses, or is determined by, the char- 
acters which the other affirms it does not possess or is 
not det«rmioed by. The logical signiBcanee of tbia 
law consists in its being the principle of all logical ne- 
gation, or distinction. 

The laws of Identity and Contradiction are co-ordi- 
nate and reciprocally relative : and neither can be de- 
duced from the other ; for each supposes the other. 

The third law, called the principle of Excluded Mid- 
dle, embraces that condition of thought which compels 
us, of two contradictory notions (which cannot both 
exist by the law of contradiction), to think either the 
one or the other as existing. By the laws of Identity 
and Contradiction, we are warranted to conclude from 
the truth of one contra dictoiy to the falsehood of the 
other; and by the law of Excluded Middle, we are 
warranted to conclude from the falsehood of one, to the 
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truth of the oUior. Tlie logical significance of this law 
consists in this — that it determines that, of two forms 
given in the laws of Identity and Contradiction, and 
by these laws affirmed as those exclusively possible, 
that of these two only possible forms, the one or the 
other must be affirmed, as necessary, of every object 
This law is the principle of disjunctive judgments, 
which Bland in such mutual relation, that the affirma- 
tion of the one is the denial of the other. 

These three laws stand to each other in relation iike 
the three sides of a triangle. They are not the same, 
not reducible to unity, yet each giving, in its own ex- 
istence, that of the other. Tliey form one principle in 
different aspects. 

These laws are but phases of that condition of the 
thinkable which stipulates for the absolute absence of 
contradiction. Whatever, therefore, violates these 
laws is impossible not only in thought but in exist- 
ence; and they thus determine, for us, the sphere of 
possibility and impossibility, not merely in thought but 
in reality. They are therefore not wholly logical but 
also metaphysical. To deny the universal application 
of these laws is to subvert the reality of thought; and 
as the subversion would be an act of thought, it anni- 
hilates itself. They are therefore insuperable. 

There is a fourth law which is a corollary of these 
three primary laws, called the law of Reason and Con- 
seque.nl, which is so obtrusive in our reasoiiins; that it 
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DGods to be specially considereiS. The logical signifl- 
cance of this law lies in this, that in virtue of it, thought 
is constituted into a series of acts indissolubly con- 
nected, each necessaviiy inferring the other. The mind 
is necessitated to this or that determinate act of think- 
ing, by a knowledge of something different from the 
thinking process itself. That which determines the 
mind is called the reason, that to which the mind is 
determined is called the consequent, and the relation 
between the two is called the consequence. By reason 
of our intelligent nature, there is a necessary depend- 
ence of one notion upon another, from which all logical 
inference results as an inevitable consequent. This 
inference is of two kinds. It must proceed, from the 
whole to the parts, or from the parts to the whole. 
When the determining notion (the reason) is conceived 
as a whoie containing (under it) and therefore necessi- 
tating the determined notion (the con.sequent) con- 
ceived as its contained part or parts, argumentation 
proceeds, by mental analysis, from the whole to the 
parts into which It is separated. When the detennining 
notion is conceived as the parts condittding, and there- 
fore necessitating the determined notion conceived as 
the constituted whole, argumentation proceeds, by 
mental synthesis, from the parts to the whole. The 
process from the whole to the parts is caOed deductive 
reasoning; the other process, from the parts to the 
whole, is called inductive reasoning. There is there- 
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fore in logic a deductive syllogism and an inilnelive 
syI]og:ism. The former is governed by the rule: — 
What belongs (or does not belong) to the containing 
whole, helongn {or does not belong) to each and all of 
the contained parte. The latter by the m\e:—Whot 
belongs (or does not belong) to all the constituent parts, 
belongs (or does not belong) to the constituted whole. 
These rules exclusively determine all formal inference ; 
whatever transcends or violates them, transcends or 
violates logic. 

Sir William Hamilton was the first to discriminate 
accurately the difference between the deductive and 
inductive syllogism. All that had been said by logi- 
cians, except Aristotle, and he is brief, and by no means 
unambiguous, on logical induction, is entirely erro- 
neous ; for they all, including Whateiy, confound logical 
or formal induction, with that wliich is philosophical, 
and material, and estralogical. They consider logical 
induction not as governed by the necessary laws of 
thought, but as determined by the probabilities of the 
sciences from which the matter is borrowed. All in- 
ductive reasoning logical and material proceeds from 
the parts (singulars) to the whole (universal): but in 
the formal or subjective, the illation is different from 
that in the material or objective. In the former, the 
illation is founded on the necessary laws of thought; 
in the latter, on the general or particular analogies of 
nature. The logician knows no principle, but the 
14* 
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necessary laws of thought. Hiti conclusions arc neces- 
sitated, not presumed. 

AH this confusion was produced by the introduction 
into formal logic of various kinds of matter. Aris- 
totle hiniseif corrupted logic in this way, and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton has been the first to expel entirely this 
foreign element, and to purify logic from the resulting 
errors, though Kant had done much toward the same 
result. When we reflect that the only legitimate illar 
tion in formal logic is that regulated by the law of 
reason and consequent, which connects thought into a 
reciprocally dependent series, each necessarily inferring 
the other, it is at once manifest that the distinction of 
matter into possible, actual, and necessary, is a doc- 
trine wholly extralogical. Logical illation never differs 
in degree — never falls below that of absolute necessity. 
The necessary laws of thought constraining an inevita- 
ble illation, are the onlyprinciple known to the logician. 

We have just seen that Sir William Hamilton is the 
first to signalize the fact, that reasoning from the parts 
to the whole is just as necessary, and exclusive of 
materia] considerations, as reasoning from the whole 
to the parts. And he has evolved the laws of the In- 
ductive Syllogism, and correlated them with those of 
the Deductive Syllogism. 

We now proceed to another important addition 
which he has made to logic. He has shown that 
there are two logical wholes, instead of ono, as the 
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logicians hail supposed. These two wholes are the 
whole of Comprehension, called by Sir "William, 
Depth, and the whole of Extension, called by him 
Breadth. These two wholes are in an inverse ratio of 
each other. The maximum of depth and the minimum 
of breadth are found in the concept of an individual 
(which in reality is not a concept, but only a single 
representation) ; while the minimum of breadth and 
the maximum of depth is found in a simple concept — 
the concept of being or existence. Now, the depth of 
notions affords one or two branches of reasoning, which, 
thougli overlooked by logicians, is at least equally ira- 
portftnt as that afforded by their breadth, which alone 
has been developed by the logicians. The character of 
the former is that the predicate is contained in the 
mbject; of the latter, that the subject is contained 
under the predicate. All reasoning, therefore, is either 
from the whole to the parts, or from the parts to the 
whole, in breadth; or from the whole to the parts, or 
from the parts to the whole, in depth. The quantity of 
breadth is the creation of the mind, the quantity of 
depth is at once given in the very nature of things. 
The former, therefore, is factitious, the latter is natural. 
The same proposition forms a different premise in these 
different quantities, they being inverse ratios; the 
Sumption in Breadth being the Subsumption in Depth. 
Another fundamental development of logic made by 
Sir William, is that the Categorical Syllogism, though 
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mentally ono (for all mediate infereono is one and that 
catogorical), is either Analytic or Synthetic, from the 
necessity of adopting tbe one order or the other, ia 
compliance with that condition of languap:e which re- 
quires that a reasoning be distinguished into parts and 
detailed in order of sequence. Because explication is 
sometimes better attained by an analytic and sorae- 
tiiaes by a synthetic enonncement ; as is shown in 
common language. The Ariatotelic syllogism is ex^ 
elusiveiy synthetic. Sir William Hamilton thus r&. 
lieves the syllogism from a one-sided view, and also 
rescues it from the objection of FelUio Frincipn or of 
an idle tautology, which has been so often urged 
against it. Such objection does not hold against the 
analytic syllogism, in which the conclusion is ex- 
pressed first, and the premises are then stated as its 
reasons. And this form of reasoning being shown to 
be valid, the objection of Pelilio Prindpii is at once 
turned off as applicable only to the accident of the ex- 
ternal expression, and not to the essence of the inter- 
nal thought. The analytic syllogism is not only the 
more natural, but is presupposed by the synthetic. It 
is more natural to express a reasoning in this direct 
and simple way than in the roundabout synthetic way. 
We will next consider the most important doctrine, 
perhaps, which Sir William Hamilton has discovered 
in the domain of logic. Logicians had admitted that 
the subject of a proposition has a doterminatc quantity 
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in til Will t nd t!ii=i n as iccordingly expressed in lan- 
guaj,''e But i j ' aian? bad denied, that the predicate 
in propositions has a dottrminato quantity. Sir Wil- 
liam HainiltoQ his therefore, the honour to have first 
dLsdosed the iimciijle of the thorough-going quantifi- 
cation of the piedioate m its full Bignificaoco, in both 
affiimatLve and negative propositions. By keeping con- 
stantly m view that logic is conversant about the in- 
ternal thought and not the external expression, be has 
detected more of nhit it is common to omit in expres- 
sion of that i\ hich is efficient in thought, than any 
other phUasophei Inftiences, judgments, problems, 
aie oltca occult in the thought, which are omitted in 
the expiession Ihe puij ose of common language is 
meiely to ex/ubtt with charness the matter of thought. 
Ihis IS often accompbihed beat by omitting the expres- 
sion of steps m the mental process of thinking, as the 
minds of otheis \\\\\ intuitively supply the omitted 
stops IS thej follow the meaning of the elliptical ex- 
pies-ion This eihptical character of common lan- 
guage bis made lo^ i,ian& overlook the quantification 
of tht, piedicate lh(, purpose of common language 
does not requne tlie quantity to be expressed. There- 
fort it w as supposed that there is no quantification in 
the mtcroal thought When we reflect that all 
thought IB a (.ompiuson of less and more, of part and 
whole It IS maiveltous that it should not have been 
soont-r discoveied that all thought must be under some 
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deterniiiiatc quantity. And as all predleation is but 
the expression of the internal thought, predication 
must have a determinate quantity — the quantity of 
the ioternal thought. But such has been the iron rule 
of Aristotle, that, in two thousand years. Sir William 
Hamilton has been the first logician who, while appre- 
ciating the labours of the Staj^irite in this paramount 
branch of philoaophy, has been in no degree enslaved 
by his authority, and has made improvements in and 
additions to logic, which almost rival those of the 
great founder of the science himself. 

The offlce of logic is to exhibit with exactness the 
form of thought, and therefore to supply, in expres- 
sion, the omissions of common language, whose pur- 
pose is merely to exhibit with clearness the mailer of 
thought. Logic claims, therefore, as its fundamental 
postnlate. That we be allowed to state in language what 
is contained in thought. This is exemplified in the 
syllogism, which is a logical statement of the form of 
thought in reasoning, supplying in expression what 
has been omitted in common language. Apply this 
rule to propositions, and it is at once discovered that 
the predicate is always of a given quantity in relation 
to the subject. 

Upon the principle of the quantification of the pre- 
dicate, Sir William Hamilton has founded an entirely 
new analytic of logical forms. The whole system of 
logic has been remodelled and siniplilicd. The quanti- 
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fication of the predicate reveals, that tha relation Ije- 
tween the terms of a proposition is one not only of 
similarity, but of identity; and there being conse- 
quently an equation of subject and predicate, these 
terms are always necessarily convertible. So that 
simple conversion takes the place of the complex and 
erroneous doctrine, with its bad of rules, heretofore 
taught by logicians. 

By the new analytic, Sir William Hamilton Jias 
also amplified logic. The narrower views of logicians, 
in accordaace with which an unnatural art had been 
built up, have been superseded by a wider view com- 
mensurate with nature. Logic should exhibit all the 
forms of thought, and not merely an arbitrary selec- 
tion ; and especially where they are proclaimed as all. 
The rules of the logicians ignore many forms of af- 
firmation and negation, which the exigencies of think- 
ing require, and are constantly used, but have not 
been noted in their abstract generality. Accordingly, 
Sir William Hamilton has shown that there are eight 
necessary relations of propo&itional terms and conse 
quently eight propositional forms peiformmg peculiar 
fnnctiDns in our reasonings which are implicitly at 
work m our coacrLte thinking and not four only 
as hai been generally taught I o^io has been rescued 
fiom the tedious mmutene&s of Aiiitotle ind his one 
sided iiew and from the tiammels of techmcility and 
restoied to the amplitude and fieedom of the hws of 
thought 
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The analysis oi Sii ^ ill ^m lla ilton ei ■»! les us 
also to discriminate the class and to nntt the diftfi 
ential quality ot eath of those syllogism'- who&e foims 
are dependent on the internal essence of thought and 
not on the contingent order of exteinal expression 
snch as the disjunctive hypothetical and dilemmatic 
lyliogi'sm and to show tht tpeciil fundamental law 
of thought bj which each diHtinUive rea^ioiiing is 
more particukily reguhttd Aud tho«e ftims ot sjl 
logism which are dependent on the contingent order 
ot tho exteinal expression embiaced in the thiee 
figures of Anstotle ire expounded tnew and w hile 
their legitimacy ib vindicated the fourth liguie which 
has been engrafted on the foj stem hy some alien hind 
ts ihown to be a meie logicil caprice But we cannot 
paiticularizc fuither In fact the ■\\oik%hop of the 
und rstaudmg has been hid open and the miteual'f 
the moulds and the castings of thought m all then 
variety of pittein haie been exhibited and the gieat 
mjbten o! thinking le^calcl bj this £;ieat mastei on 
whom the mantle jf Aiiststle has fallen in the nine 
teenth ctntun 

LtgiG maj be disciiminatel mt) t^O grand di 
visions — the Doctnn* ot Plemmtfi and the Doctrine 
of Method Th lutfht cm only be o-^ei-ted under the 
general lawb of Identity Cintiadiction and Fxcluded 
Midile and Reat^on and Consequent and through 
the general foims of coneepts juds^ments and leisan 
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ings. Those, therefore, in their abstract genorality, 
are the elements of thought; and that part of logic, 
which treats of them, is the Doctrine of Elemeata. To 
this part of logic, we have thus far confined our re- 
niarlts. And the writings of Sir William Hamilton 
treat only of this part of logic. But, in order to show 
the historical position of Sir William, and to exhibit 
the relation which, we have said, his philosophy bears 
to the philosophy of Aristotle and the philosophy of 
Bacon, as an initial, or step of progress towards har- 
monizing the logic of the one with the Method of the 
other, it becomes necessary to remark briefly upon the 
second part of Logic, the Doctrine of Method. 

Method is a regular procedure, governed by rules 
which guide us to a definite end, and guard us against 
aberrations. The end of Method is logical perfection, 
which consists in the perspicuity, the completeness, 
and the harmony of our knowledge. As we have 
shown, our knowledge supposes two conditions, one 
of which has relation to the thinking subject, and sup- 
poses that what is known, is known clearly, distinctly, 
completely, and in connection ; the second has relation 
to what is known, and supposes that what is known, 
has a veritable or real existence. The fonner con- 
stitutes the logical, or forma! perfection of knowl- 
edge; the latter, the scientific, or material perfection 
of knowledge. Logic, as we have shown, is con- 
versant about the form of thought only; it is, there- 
15 
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fore, confined exclosively to tbe formal perfection of our 
knowledge, and has nothing to do with its scientific, 
or material truth, or perfection. Method, therefore, 
consists of such rules as guide to logical perfection. 
These rules are, definition, division, and concatena- 
tion, or probation. The doctrine of these rules is 
Method. 

Logic, as a system of rules, is only valuable, as a 
mean, towards logic as a habit of the mind — a specu- 
lative knowledge of its doctrines, and a practical dex- 
terity with which they may be applied. Logic, there- 
fore, both in the doctrine of elements and the doeti-ine 
of method, is discriminated into abstract or pure, and 
into concrete or applied. AVe bave thus far, only had 
reference to abstract or pure logic; and Sir William 
Hamilton treats only of this. It becomes, however, 
necessary for our purpose, to pass into concrete or 
applied logic. Now, as the end of abstract, or pure 
logical method is merely the logical perfection of our 
knowledge, having reference only to the thinking sub- 
ject ; the end of concrete or applied logical method, is 
real or material truth, having referenee only to the real 
existence of what is thought about. Concrete logic 
is, therefore, conversant about the laws of thought, as 
modified by the empirical circumstances, internal and 
external, in which man thinks; and, also, about the 
laws under which the objects of existence are to be 
known. We beg our readers to remember these dis- 
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tiuetiuns, aiid tiiat all that now follows in aliout con- 
crete or applied logic. 

In order to show how the improvements and develop- 
ments in formal logic, which we have exhibited, that 
have been made by Sir William Hamilton, concilitate 
the deductive, or explicative logic of Avistotle, with 
the inductive or ampliative logic of Bacon, it becomes 
nece&savy to state the difference of the philosophical 
methods of the two philosophers. 

The great difficulty, with the ancient philosophers 
of the Socratic School, was to correlate logicaliy, the 
a priori and the a posteriori elements of our knowl- 
edge. The difficulty seems to have been suggested 
by the question, How can we know a thing for the 
first time? This question raised the doubt, that it is 
vain to search after a thing which we know not, since 
not knowing the object of our search, we should be 
ignorant of it when found, for we cannot recognize 
what we do not know. Plato, and Socrates perhaps, 
solved the difficulty by the doctrine, that to discover, 
or to learn, is but to remember what has been known 
by us in a prior state of existence. Investigation was 
thus vindicated as a valid process ; and also a useful 
one, as it is important to recall to memory what has 
been forgotten. Upon this theory of Itnowledge, Plato 
made intellect, to the exclusion of sense, the faculty of 
scientific knowledge, and ideas or universals the sole 
objects of philosophical investigation. The Platonic 
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philoaophy, called, in this aspect of it, Dialcetie, had 
for its object of investigation, the true nature of tliat 
connection whieli exists between each thing and the 
archetypal form or idea which makes it what it is, 
and to awaken the soul to a ftill remembrance of what 
had been known prior to being imprisoned in the 
body. 

Aristotle made a great advance beyond Plato, to- 
wards correlating the a priori and a posteriori ele- 
ments of oar knowledge. He rejected the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas, aa universals existing anterior to 
and separate from singulars; and thereby ignored the 
Platonic doctrine of reminiscence. Still, he did not 
extricate himself out of the difficulties which environed 
the problem of human knowledge. He seems to have 
believed in the existence of universals or forms, not 
apart from, but in, particulars or singulars. And to 
correspond with this metaphysical doctrine, he made 
both intellect and sense important faculties in science. 
He maintained an a priori knowledge paramount to, 
but not exclusive of, the a posteriori. That while 
universals are known tlirough the intellect, and im- 
plicitly contain particulars or singulars, yet we may 
be ignorant of the singulars or particulars, until real- 
ized in and through sense; and that, therefore, though 
all knowing is through previous knowledge, yet the 
investigation of particulars is not superfluous; be- 
cause, while we may know the universal, we may be 
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ignorant of the particular. Therefore, intellect and 
sense combine in framing the fabric of our knowledge 

The Aristotelic method of investigation is, there- 
fore, twofold. Deductive and Inductive; the first allied 
with intellect and with universals, the latter allied 
with sense and with pai-ticulars. Aristotle, in accord- 
ance with this doctrine of method, seems to have con- 
sidered syllogism proper, or deduction, no less amplia- 
tive than induction — that deductive inference did, in 
some way, assure us, or fortify our assurance of real 
truth. We greatly doubt whether he discriminated 
at all, the difference btween forma! and material infer- 
ence; we think that he rather referred all difference 
in the cogency of inference, to the difference of neces- 
sity or contingency in the matter.* He, strangely 
enough, maintains for the syllogism proper, the power 
to deduce true conclnsious from false premises. There- 
fore, the syllogistic inference is not wholly dependent 
on the premises. And consequently, Deduction is not 
dependent on Induction, whose office it is to supply 
the premises. 

This logical ductrine of Aristotle corresponds with 



* Kiint says, •' There must therefore he sjUogiams wliich con- 
tnin no empirionl premises, and by means of whicb we coiioliide 
from aomelliing ihat we cIo know, lo sometliing of wliioli we do 
not evea p .aseaa a ooneeplion, to wLioh we, iieTei-iheless, by 
nn uuavoidiible illusion, nsci-ibe objectivo realily." — P. 23G, 
Holm. 

15* 
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his metaphysical, ani] his psychological floctrine. As 
he makes universale the paramount object of science, 
and intellect its paramount principle, so does he make 
syllogism the paramount process, and induction the 
inferior process in logic; for though intellect is not 
with him as with Plato, the sole principle of science, 
but conjunct with sense, yet sense is logically subor- 
dinate to intellect There are, according to his theory 
of knowledge, certain universal principles of knowl- 
edge existing in the mind, rather as native generalities 
than as mere necessities of so thinking, which furnish 
the propositions for syllogism ; therefore syllogism is 
not dependent for these on induction. It is neverthe- 
less true, that according to the Aristotelic theory, 
there is perfect harmony between intellect and sense, 
between syliogisia and induction And thouL,h syllo- 
gism IS the more intelleetual the mote 'icientifac jet 
induction can be legitimately used as coiroborative 
and complemental ol &ylloj,ism, and particularlj by 
weak mmds who tan discern the universal m the par- 
ticulars, but cannot apprehend it a priori as a native 
generality. Jt was because of this theory of knowl- 
edge, that induction holds so subordinate and inferior 
a place in the Aristotelie logic. 

Whether our account of Aristotle's theory of knowl- 
edge be the true one or not, for there is much obscu- 
rity over his doctrine, it is nevertheless certain, that 
Aristotle had a very imperfect insight into induction 
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as an objective process of investigation. And the 
sligliting manner, in wiiich he passes induction over, 
shows how little he appreciated it He has made a 
crude and superficial distinction, which has been per- 
petuated to tliis day, between the universals derived 
from induction, and universals derived from similars. 
In other words, he has correlated induction and anal- 
ogy as different kinds of reasoning. And all writers 
on logic, including, we suspect, even Sir William 
Hamilton,* still speak of reasoning by induction, and 
reasoning by analogy. This, it seems to us, is a great 
confusion and error. We make induction the process, 
and analogy or similarity the evidence by which the 
illation is warranted. That analogy, which is the 
mere resemblance of relations, has nothing to do with 
philosophy; but only that analogy, which consists of 
an essential resemblance or similarity. The tendency 
to generalize our knowledge, by the judgment, that 
where partial resemblance, is found, total resemblance 
will be found, may be called, the principle of philo- 
sophical presumption. Upon this principle the ob- 
jective process of induction is founded, by which we 
conclude from something observed, to something not 

* Sir WLUiftm'fl Gliss Lectures will, duiiblless, give Ills opin- 
ions on lliia subject, 

N.B. Since the publication uf the tirst edition of this traot, 
Sir W. Elamilion's ClaSB Leeluies have been pulilished, nnd, aa 
we oonj col lived, he iidheres lo the ulJ notion about nnalngy. 
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observed; from something within tlic sphere of ex- 
perience, to soiaetbing without its sphere. This prin- 
ciple of philosophical presumption, is brought to bear 
under two objective laws: the first proclaims, One in 
many, therefore one in alt; the second prociaims, 
Many in one, therefore all in one. Through the first 
law, we conclude from a certain attribute being pos- 
sessed by many similar things or things of the same 
class, that the same attribute is possessed by all simi- 
lar things or things of the same class. Through the 
second law, we conclude from the partial similarity of 
two or more things in some respects, to their complete 
or total similarity. Both laws conclude to unity in 
totality; by the first, from the recognized unity in 
plurality; by the second, from the recognized plurality 
in unity. Both of the laws, it is very apparent, are 
phases of the principle of resemblance or analogy. 
To call the first of these laws induction, and the 
second, analogy, as has been done, destroys the corre- 
spondence between abstract or pure, and concrete or 
applied logic. In abstract or pure logic, induction is 
recognized, but analogy not; therefore analogy can- 
not rest on the same basis with induction in concrete 
or applied logic, else, like induction, it would have its 
countei-part in abstract logic. 

The theory of knowledge, which we have expounded 
as his, in which the a priori element is so paramount 
to the a posteriori, prevented Aristotle from having 
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any but the shallowest insight into the scnpe f n 
duction. The inevitable result of this was to 1 ake 1 n 
slight observation thi'ough sense ; and to rely 1 efly 
on deduction from principles supplied by the ntellect 
This was the cardinal vice of Plato, and alfeo of Ar s 
totle but not nearly to so great an extent. Tbe philos- 
ophy, therefore, of Aristotle, is rather the result of an 
analysis of the contents of language, than a product of 
an original observation of nature. The philosophy of 
Bacon is just the reverse— it is a product of the ob- 
servation of nature, and not an analysis of the contents 
of language. One of the chief precautions of the 
Novum Organum is, that language is but the registry 
of the crude notions of imperfect observation, and con- 
sequently that nature herself must be interpreted, to 
ascertain the truth. The logic of Aristotle was de- 
signed more for evolving, siftinjf, and methodizing what 
had already been thought, than for conducting new in- 
vestigations. The great purpose of Bacon was to bring 
philosophy from boois and tradition to nature, from 
words to things, from the Syllogism to Induction. 

The true excellence of the Aristotelic logic, therefore, 
consists in its being considered formal and not material. 
In this view, the Organon of Aristotle is conversant 
about the laws under which the subjects thinks ; while 
the Novum Organum of Bacon is conversant about 
the laws under which the object is to be known. 
Viewed in this aspect, the two logics, though contra- 
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riant, are n<jt antagonistic; but are the complements of 
each other. The Aristotelic without the Baconian is 
null; the Baconiaa without the Aristotelic is deficient. 
The Baconian supplies the material of the Avistotolic ; 
and while the truth of science is wholly dependent on the 
Baconian, its logical perfection is wholly dependent on 
the Aristotelic. The transition, in thinking, from the 
Baconian to the Aristotelic is as follows. The process 
of Induction, as founded on probability, is relative, but 
its conclusion is absolute. Similarities or analogies 
retain their character of difference and plurality in the 
inductive process, but become one and identical in the 
conclusion, or class, into which they are combined by 
an act of abstraction and generalization. This con- 
clusion becomes the premise of Deduction. It is then 
within the domain of formal logic. 

That Sir William Hamilton has done much to recon- 
cile the Aristotelic logic with the Baconian, by puri- 
fying the theory of both, and showing their interde- 
pendence, by developing that side of the Aristotelic 
which lies next to particulars and induction (for all 
his additions to logic are such), must be admitted by 
those who can appreciate his writings. And nowhere, 
in the history of philosophy, is there a definition of In- 
duction which reaches so thoroughly to the heart of 
the thing, the essential natui-e of the philosophical in- 
ference of the universal from the singular, as that which 
Sir William has given to discriminate the Baconian 
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from the Anst Jtelic the mateiial frui thetDi-mal. His 
definition is thi* A mate* la! illatio af the universal 
from the sin^Iar warranted eitber by the general 
analogies of nature oi by special presumptions afforded 
by the object mattei of any leal science This defi- 
nition shows that the inductive process of Bacon is 
governed by the laws not of the thinking subject, 
raiione foimae but by the laws of the object to be 
known, vimalense Ihis definition though onlyused 
to discriminate negitivelj the Anit tehc or formal 
induction, shed so much light on the Baconian induc- 
tion, as to entitle feu Wdliam Hamilton t > the praise 
of having contributed to a true theoretic exposition of 
the Baconian metbo 1 by showing the ultimate basis 
of its validitv in dihcksiUn the nature )f the determ- 
ining antecedent anl the determined illation. The 
determining antecedent is shown to be the analogies 
of nature, which affotd presumptions varying in all 
degrees of piobability from the lowest to the highest 
certainty, th it what is found m the singulars observed 
is in all the singulais The phjsical observer asserts, 
on the analog} of his science that as some horned ani- 
mals ruminate all horned animals luninate. The 
logician accepts the conclusion all horned animals 
ruminate, and brings it under the laws of thought, and 
considers the somt of the phj sical obser\ er as equiva- 
lent to his all Sir Wdliam thus extncates the theory 
of material induction fiom the syllogistic fetters in 
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which the logicans hud entangled it. His design was, 
however, by no means, to exalt the dominion of Baeow ; 
but rather, all his labours are designed to draw the 
age from its one-sided culture — its too exclusive devo- 
tion to physics. We, therefore, standing, as we do, 
at the Baconian point of view of pbilosophy, stop for- 
ward to hail the expositions of Sir William Hamilton, 
and concatenate them with the philosophy of Bacon. 
So that the Baconian philosophy, in the future, may 
cease to be "the dirt philosophy" which some of its 
heretiea! disciples have made it, and may embrace all 
the grand problems of thought which Sir William 
Hamilton has brought within the philosophy of com- 
mon sense, and which Bacon certainly intended his 
philosophy to comprehend. 

Having now indicated the point of conciliation, be- 
tween the logics of Aristotle and of Bacon through 
that of Hamilton, we will suggest the course of devel- 
opment which the conciliated doctrine must take. 

The laws of thought, in their relalion to the condition 
of relativity, have not been expounded by Hamilton 
or any other philosopher. Indeed, this aspect of the 
laws of thought seems to have been entirely overlooked. 
They have been expounded only in their relation to 
the condition of n on- contradiction. Now, in the in- 
ductive process, the condition of relativity is the one 
chiefly to be regarded; just- as in the deductive pro- 
cess, that of non-contradiction is the important one. 
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Therefore, in giving a ttieorctical explication of induc- 
tion, we must consider the condition of relativity. 
This condition, as we have shown in expounding Ham- 
ilton, is brought to bear in thinking, under two prin- 
cipal relations : the relation of knowledye, the mind 
thinking; and the relation of existence, the thing 
thought about. In the relation of knowledge, the 
mind thinking, the laws of thought are necessarily in- 
volved; because the condition of non-contradiction 
must be fulfilled in all thinking. In fact, the condi- 
tions of non-contradiction and relativity are mutually 
dependent and reciprocally relative. But hitherto, the 
relation of existence, the thing thought about, has been 
considered, in explaining the inductive process, to the 
total neglect of the relation of the mind thinking. The 
objective element of thought has been considered to the 
exclusion of the subjective element. The objective, it 
is true, is the great determining element in induction, 
and therefore, the more obtrusive and important, and 
very properly and naturally first attracted reflective 
attention. But then, in giving a theoretical explica- 
tion of induction, it is indispensable that the subjective 
element of thought be regarded. In this aspect of the 
problem of induction, the condition of non-contradiction 
in its three-fold application under the laws of identity, 
contradiction and excluded middle, must be expounded. 
In the future, therefore, the chief point of develop- 
ment, in applied logic, will consist in showing the em- 
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piricul application of the laws of tl)oug;ht in tln3 induc- 
tive process. Principles, which hiive hitherto been 
considered primary regulatives, will be resolved into 
intermediate axioms, mere special applicatioos of the 
law of identity through the principle of philosophical 
presumption. AH actual, positive thinking is, the 
identiBeation of the plural under the conditions of non- 
contradiction and relativity. In the deductive process, 
which is especially dependent on the condition of non- 
contradiction, total identity ia the objective law ; and 
therefore, the process is only explicative, But in the 
inductive process, which is especially dependent on the 
condition of relativity, the one prime law of the objec- 
tive on which the process is dependent, is analogy or 
partial identity; therefore, the process is ampliative, 
because the partial identity is shown in tlie totalizing 
result to be total identity when extricated from the 
diversity which modiHed it into apparently partial 
identity. The lield of identity is thereby enlarged, and 
that of diveraity lessened — knowledge is increased and 
ignorance diminished. The judgment, therefore, called 
Ute principle of philosophical presumption, tliat 
where partial resemblance (partial identity) is found, 
total resemblance (total identity) will be found, is thus 
shown to be under the immediate guidance of the law 
of identity in its empirical application. Hence, the 
principle of philosophical presumption determined by 
the objective law of analogy, correlated with the laws 
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of thought LOisttitf the basis sf i\iihl IIk iretaal 
etpo'^ition of induction And the details of a piactical 
eyatem will con-^iat of the lules of all special jiidg 
ments dLtei mined by the special object matters or 
analonie'i 

The logic of infeicnPL his thLrcfoit in it-i bject 
mattei the law* of tiiiught in tiicii empuical applica 
tioii In developmjf this logic truthi which have 
hitheiti been considered nicessaiy will be found to be 
only experiential axioms applied in actual thinking 
undei the guidam e of the laws of thought. Our 
ongina! and our nequired perceptions and our neees- 
laryand our exponential notions are to intei dependent 
in om mental oponitions that reflective analysis has as 
yet failed to oufficiently separate thtin in thought A 
pnon pnnciples are only discovered a poslenort 
Consciousness is only cognizant of the individual att 
and has not bcfoie it the a priori pimnple oi legula 
tive which is found by reflective analysis to be the pole 
on which the thinking turned. This is the case of the 
principle of the um/ormily of nature. This principle, 
as a known truth, is only an empirical generalization. 
The law of identity conducts thinking to the same 
affirmatives without any reference either implicit or 
explicit to any such principle. The uniformity of 
nature is an after reflection. It is not even an assump- 
tion, except in the descending scale or process of in- 
duction, The principle of philosophical presumption 
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is therefore not prompted by the assumption of the 
uniformity of nature, but is under the guidance of the 
law of identity, and is but a modiScatioii of the mental 
tendency to bring multiplicity to unity. 

As a preparative to this completer logiu of inference, 
criticism must ascertain, distinguish, and con'elate, the 
primary beliefs with the several cognitive faculties and 
with the laws of thought in their empirical application. 
The primaiy beliefs are not near so numerous, as the 
spirit of the Scotch philosophy and its uncritical state 
in this respect, seem to sliow. 

We will now indicate what, we think, should bo the 
future course of metaphysics. 

The criticism by Sir William Hamilton, which we 
have exhibited, has estabiished, that we can know 
nothing beyond the limitation of consciousness. Any 
existence, therefore, beyond this limitation, can only be 
an ol^ect of faith. Metaphysics which is the science 
of that which transcends knowledge must rest upon 
faith. But then, has not faith its limits? If it has 
none, then it is as legitimate to believe one thing as 
another, which is equivalent to having no faith. There- 
fore the principle of contradiction, which is a limit to 
tho possible in esistencc as well as in thought, con- 
strains us to set a limit to faith. This limit is, the 
condition of relativity, which is the condition of coii- 
sciousneas. We can only believe in the absolute or 
infinite through the relative and the finite. We can 
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believe in nuUiing which has not its germ in some one 
ov more presentations of consciousness. Wo therefore, 
entirely repudiate all that wild faith which is divorced 
from the understandiug. No faith is valid whose ob- 
ject, the laws of the understanding do not constrain us 
to infer, from data of consciousness, as existent. To 
posit in existence any object which the uiide standing 
does not place there, by the ciinatraint of its laws ex- 
ercised upon the data of consciousness, is pure con- 
jecture. The lawb of the understanding, as we have 
shown, are rcgulatives to all inferences as well as to 
all deductions. To let faith go in a direction which 
they do not indicate, iw to revolt against reason as 
hmitod in man. Sir William Hamilton was right, 
therefore, in seeking for a logical basis for his meta- 
physics; though, perhaps, he did not see the full im- 
port of the doctrine. He found this basis in the logico- 
metaphysical principle of two contradictory extremes 
conditioning thought. And by applying the law of 
excluded middle, he does not, as some have supposed, 
get a mere formal conclusion; because the laws of 
thought, a& we have shown, are applicable to inference 
or material conclusion. Nor does he thereby surrepti- 
tiously iutroducc, aa has been said, what he has ex- 
plicitly rejected; for he does not, thereby, make the 
absolute or inlinite an object of knowledge, but only of 
faith. 

All mctiiphysica! inquiLy is, therefore, confiued to 
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the question, What does the logical understanding con- 
Strain 01- authorize us to believe in regard to the trans- 
cendental ? It constrains us : 1. To believe that time 
and space are infinite. Because we contradict our- 
selves, in attempting to think that either is not infinite. 
This settled: 2. We are further constrained to think, 
that infinite substantive existence is possible. Because, 
time and space are the infinite conditions of substan- 
tive existence, being in themselves of sucb a nature as 
neither to exclude each other, nor to constitute being 
in such a mode as to exclude other existences. They 
are in fact, in their relation to substantive existence, 
pnrely negative. Here the question emerges, What 
existence does the logical understanding, exorcised 
upon the data of consciousness, constrain us to project 
into the unoccupied conditions of time and space? It 
certainly does not necessitate us to fill them with in- 
finite worlds or with a supersensible world. It does, 
however, constrain us tqjroject an absolute cause; for 
in thinking about causation as given in consciousness, 
we contradict ourselves by attempting to think it as 
absolutely beginning. And the judging faculty, from 
which all the interpreting light must come, realizes, 
that its thinking about finite things is not logically 
complete unless an absolute cause bo posited in e.xist^ 
ence. An infinite series of cau'-os, the other alterna- 
tive, does not satisfy the undei-staudiog; because it 
recedes in endless negation. Metaphysics therofore 
culininiilcsiii ihcologv. 
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God is the ultimate problem to which all the lines 
of philosophical investigation conduct. It is, there- 
fore, proper for philosophy to inquire, whether, from 
a, speculative point of view, Christianity ia entitled 
to the high pretensions which it assumes, of being a 
icveHtion from God of ti ansceudental tinths peitain 
mg to the le'ipectne characters of God and man ind 
ficm these characteis expjainmg the government of 
the ouL and disclosmg the duties of the other 

It IS obvious that it philosophy mu=it frim the 
piinciples and tLc laws of human reason prououD< c 
there is no God, oi il it must pionounte fiom these 
pnncipks and these ]&v.i that man has no right of 
intelligence either to believe or di'^beheve in a God 
Chnstiamty must ratioualh fall undei the same ad 
veise judgment But if on the othei hand it can he 
shown that speculatively atheism is impossible and 
the understanding is thereby lemitted to the evidtntes 
of natnral theology untiamniellecl by any a •prion 
or speculative doubt and that the guat fact which 
Chiistianitj as'iumci that there is a &Dd stands on 
the rational ground of a conviction coustrtincd bv the 
most insupeiable negative eonsideiations and bv the 
most diveise positive evidence Christianity thus be 
comes possible as a divine revelation and ih remitted 
to its proper evidences for proof of its high pre- 
tension.. 

It thus becomes manifest that the first iTciuirement 
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of a speculative proof of Chn'Htianity is, to sliow that 
tbero is a God to malie audi a revolation And if the 
pbilosopliical proof of a God shall disclose him to 
human understanding, under the same special repres- 
entations in which he is revealed in Christianity, this 
will be a cogent reason for tbe truth of Christianity. 
For if the most seientilic thought will disclose an in- 
ference so complex in its premises in regard to the 
most diPEeult of questions, in just the same form and 
limits in which it is presented in a doctrine taught by 
unscientific thinkers, who profess that the doctrine was 
received from a higher intelligence than their own, or 
if the author, though illiterate, professes to be a higlier 
intelligence than man, it is evidence of both the au- 
thority and truth of tbe doctrine. Christianity at- 
tempts no proof of the existence of a God ; and, there- 
fore, it only speaks of him, as if his existence were 
admitted. Christ came not as a, philosopher, with 
reasons to authenticate his mission and his doctrine, 
but as more than a philosopher, with miracles sus- 
pending the laws of nature which philosophers c^a 
only learn so far as to obey tliem. 

Criticisms of theology, both natural and revealed, 
correspond with the respective schemes of philosophy 
of which they are the polemic applications. Sen- 
sualism and Intellectualism, the philosophical oppo- 
sites of each other, put foith their respective principle?, 
as tests by wliicli tlie problem of God is to bo solved, 
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and also by wliieh Cliristianity is to be criticised. 
The first, at most, makes God a law or force; and 
the last strips him of all personality and all relations, 
and presents him in the nakedness and solitude of 
metaphysical abstraction — a mere pantheistic self-con- 
tradiction—a nothing. The first, as in the doctrine 
of Paulus, converts, by a sensualistic interpretation, 
the supernatural facts of Christianity into ordinary 
physical phenomena, misunderstood by an easy cre- 
dulity. The glory of our Lord, which, on the night 
of his birth, shone around the shepherds of Jerusalem, 
was, according to Paulus, an ignis fatuus, or meteor ; 
and the ascension of the Lord was nothing more than 
his sudden disappearance behind a cloud that acci- 
dentally intervened between him and his disciples. 
The last, ae in the doctrine of Straus, by a pantheistic 
interpretation, converts Christianity into a myth, a 
poetical fiction, representing religious ideas in the 
form of facts which were believed by the authors 
of the Gospels to have actually occurred. The ideas 
symbolized in the facts of the evangelical myths are, 
according to Straus, true as applied to humanity as a 
whole, but false as applied to the individual. But in 
the one-sided theories of the human mind, of Sensual- 
ism and Intellectual ism, man's reason is put at war 
with itself Both are true as a principle, hut false 
as a theory. When Epicurus asserted that reality 
resides in senuous objects alone, and that all else is 
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imagiimry; and when Plato proclaimed, that the 
senses are only soui'ces of illusion, and that all re- 
ality is in intelligible objects which can be seen only 
by aa iDtuition apart from sense, two theories hostile 
in their scopes and aims were ushered upon the bat- 
tle-field of speculation, which have never yet coDie 
to terms of entire reconciliation. But as each theory 
is ODly a perverted truth, by which a part is substi- 
tuted for the whole, each having a priuciple in the 
human mind for its basis, philosophers have endeav- 
oured to reconcile the two principles ia theories of 
mind embracing both. The most remarkable of these 
is Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. By a too archi- 
tectural view of the human intelligence, Kant has so 
exhibited the human mind, as to make the principle 
on which Sensualism reposes a mere receptivity of 
illusions circumscribed and conditioned by conceptions 
that are also illusions ; and the principle on which 
Intellectual ism reposes, he makes an illusive regulator 
of the other illusions. So that Kant has reconciled the 
a t eel tl tl tb IS In d I t II t 
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which are shadowed forth by the hig'hest faculty, and 
which, though illusive, all tlie aspirations of man's 
intellectual and moral naturcB make him hope and 
believe to be true. 

It is upon this false theory of human intelligence 
that Eant has built the mc^t potent and subtle polemic 
against the speculative validity of theism, as a rational 
doctrine, which has ever been taught But the force 
of his ci'iticism depends, for the most part, upon the 
eh^iB which he erroneously represents as existing be- 
tween the lower and the higher faculties of human in- 
telligeoee, in the normal exercise of their respective 
functions ; so that the higher, which is above all pos- 
sible experience, can never derive any light from ex- 
perience in proof of its ideas as having corresponding 
objects in being, but must ever wander, lost in the 
midst of paradoxes which it is constrained to own as 
the legitimate products of its function, and which, at 
best, can only be systematized into insoluble antino- 
mies or necessary conflicts of reason. On this scheme 
of human intelligence it is that Kant starts on the ex- 
amination of the proofs of the existence of a supreme 
being, assuming, as his theory of the mind compelled 
him to do, that the notion of God is a mere necessary 
idea of the highest faculty of man, the objective va- 
lidity of which it is impossible either to prove or dis- 
prove. However the aspirations of the human heart 
may offer up the incense of contrition and worship, 
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after all, according; to Kant, the oliject of adoration is, 
to speculative reason, only an idea hypostatized and 
personified by empirical credulity. What ia wor- 
shipped as God is a mere regulative idea, to give scien- 
tific unity to the illusions of sense, its value being 
logical, not moral, scientific, not theological. But yet, 
aa speculation cannot, according to Kant, either affirm 
or deny the existence of a supreme being, it relegates 
the question to empirical proofs which may elicit a 
belief, but not a cognition, for the idea lies out of the 
field of possible experience. Such is the rationale of 
Kant's transcendental criticism of theology or the 
problem of God. And though he relegates the prob- 
lem to empirical proofs, upon his scheme of the fac- 
ulties of human thought, these proofs have no real 
validity. For, while he states the empirical or physico- 
tlieological proofs with great force of logical combina- 
tion, they are eviscerated of their cogency because of 
the entire separation, in his theory of human intolli- 
gonce, of the sensuous intuition and its contents from 
pure reason and its ideas, of which God is one. 
Kant's theory of the human intelligence is so revolting 
to common sense that even his own perverse ingenuity 
at times seems to bo on the eve of discerning its 
sophistical character. In the following sentence he 
comes near to surrendering it as a blunder: "The rea- 
son (says Kant) does not properly give birth to any 
conception, but only frees the conception from the un- 
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aroidable limitation of a possible psperience and thus 
endeavours to laioe it abo^e the empmcal though it 
iuii5t itill be m connetUon with it TianBcendental 
ideas are pioperly nothing but categories eleviited to 
the unconditioned Oui highest thought as thi-- spn 
teiiLe neaih eipie^ae^ h a continuous thiead bc^m 
iimg in the intuitions uf the external and internal 
senies and la woven exclnsively of the elfnients fui 
iiished by the*,* primary faculties There ib no contn 
bution of mitenal by any higher faeultj There is a 
transcendental element in the piimaiy intuition? — in 
expeiience — by which the mind uses necessarily to- 
wuid the unconditioned not ab '.oniething known but 
belieied being reKtnely imphed in that which is 
kniwn This transcendental element is the relation 
in human thought of the conceivable to the meoncciv 
able For the conceivable in human knowled^jC is 
always bounded by the inconceivable being alwajs 
conceived m relation to it , and the mind by a logical 
necessity ts well as bj in mt^iligent ciaving ever 
stii\es to (ompiehend the inconceuable or uncondi 
tioned Therefoie though in human thinking the 
concon able and thi= inconceivable are logically mutu 
ally exclusive of each other, yet, psychologically, they 
are mutually relative and intelligently filiated, and to- 
gether make up that quantum of human knowledge 
and belief which, according to the laws of intelligonee, 
11 
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must have objective validity. This truth is realized 
in the fact, that it is impossible to conceive either an 
absolute least or an absolute gi'eatest. There is al- 
ways something beyond, which, though inconceivable, 
is neeeesarily believed to exist. Knowledge is, there- 
fore, bounded by faith. Kant extinguished by his 
theory the transcendental ray in experience, and made 
the whole region beyottd actual knowledge one of outer 
darkness. In his view of experience, speculation must 
ignore a God. But in our view of experience, the 
transcendental element or relation is a clew to conduct 
U8 through the labyrinth of negations, which meet us 
on all sides with their contradiction, to the goal where 
reason is necessitated by its own laws, as will pres- 
ently he shown, to believe in a God, or else ignore its 
primary beliefs and nullify its rationality. And the 
argument founded on merely rational principles is sup- 
plemented and corroborated by the sense of moral ob- 
ligation and the profound moral interests which a 
spirit, like man's, feels in the destiny which is fore- 
shadowed by the reckonings of his reason. For our 
spiritual instincts are deliverances of intelligence, and 
have their proper objects of fruition in the universe. 

Having exposed the sophistry of the objections 
offered by the Kantean philosophy against the validity 
of the argument for a God, we will proceed to examine 
the problem of God as it rests upon its intrinsic evi- 
dences. The clew to the solution of the problem is to 
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be found in tlie doctrine of causatKJii, The notion of 
cause is the olew by which the phenomena of the phys- 
ical world are unravelled. Physical science does not 
transcend the horizon of natural causes, which are 
conceived as blindly operating forces inherent in mat- 
ter. But as no natural cause is conceived as self-suffi- : 
oient, but must be considered only as an effect of a 
cause, and thus, in an endless regress into infinity, the 
science of metaphysics emergea in human thinlting, as 
an explanation of what lies beyond the horizon of 
natural causes. Two theories, to which all others 
may be reduced, afTier eliminating the irrelevant modi- 
fications, are given of the metaphysical notion of a 
cause. The one is tliat the notion is the result of an 
impotence to think an absolute beginning, and there- 
fore is purely negative, importing only a limitation of 
knowledge. The other and older and most generally 
received theoi-y is, that the notion is tlie prodnct of 
the eoDsciousness of the exercise of force by our will 
upon our physical organization, and that this notion is 
transferred to all the changes in the physical world, as 
representative of their antecedent; the notion of cause 
being connected with the observed change, either by a 
law of association, according to some, or by a neces- 
sary law of thought, according to others. But neither 
the positive nor the negative theory is self-sufficient. 
NeitHer is an adequate explanation of the contingent 
in nature; and more especially does neither explain 
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how.effects or changes result in arrangements indica- 
tiug design or Onal pui'pose. These arrangements, 
called final causes, are the one obtrusive manifestation 
characterizing universal nature ; and the arrangements 
are not only perfect in mechanical skill and calculated 
with the nicest mathematical accuracy in weight and 
measure and forces, but the artistic finish and orna- 
ment is consummate in skill and beauty, each having 
no relation to a blind force, nor to any conceivable an- 
tecedent, except an intelligent creator of surpassing 
knowledge, taste, and power. And as an antecedent 
is necessarily thought, on either theory of causation, 
atheism, or disbelief in the existence of aa intelligent 
artificer adequate to such work, ie both a scientific and 
metaphysical impossibility. To suppose that the whole 
work is self-originated, is to ignore all intelligence, and 
thus to ignore the supposition itself, which is self-con- 
tradictory. Causation, in ultimate analysis, must be 
conceived as that which is self-determined ; and when 
it is ascribed to physical nature, the inference is ac- 
cording to the analogy of man, and not according to 
the analogy of the world or physical nature ; for cause 
must be conceived as originating in, if not identical 
with, intelligence and will. It is by this sort of infer- 
ence that we determine the character or nature of our 
fellow-men. It is through our own image that we be- 
hold tliem. We are, by the laws of thought, necessi- 
tated to transfer to them ouv own forms of thought 
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and our entire personaliLy, By this same necessity, 
we are constrained to infer, from the data of self-con- 
sciousness, in connection with causation in the phys- 
ical world, that God is ; and that he is a person, a con- 
scious intelligence like ourselves, and oot a mere law 
or force. We cannot stop short at a mere deus ex 
machina, which physical nature with its forces indi- 
cates as its fabricator, but we are constrained to add, 
to God's nature, those attributes which ai-e indicated 
in the providences shown in the bounties of physical 
nature, with its rotation of seasons and their respec- 
tive beneficences; and also those moral attributes 
which are indicated in the sublime mystery of human 
conscience determining right and wrong, sin and 
righteous condemnation; and which utters its voice 
with undiminished authority, even when man is con- 
scious that a passion binds him as inexorably as fate, 
and, that, while he feels tliat his only hope is heaven 
and his only help is prayer, yet his sin stifles his 
prayer and his hope, and maljes him curse God, while 
he feels that God is long-suffering and slow to anger. 

Peeling, and belief, and knowledge are distinguish- 
able, but yet essentially and inseparably connected, 
elements of our intelligent nature. Therefore, in con- 
sidering the grounds and proofs of God, we must esti- 
mate the force of each of these elements, in determin- 
ing the existence and the character of God, as mani- 
fested in his relations to man and the world. We must 
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not eliminate feeling and sentiment, and other anthropo- 
morphic elements from ratiocination, as we do, in a 
mere inductive process of scientific inquiry, when seek- 
ing for an ultimate ground of science, where we must, 
as Bacon says, not draw our inferences ex analogia 
kominis, but ex analogia universi. Bat in the inquiry 
for a God, the inferences are legitimately ex analogia 
hominis, though founded on manifestations in the phys- 
ical world. "Though man be not identical with the 
deity," says Hamilton, "still, he is created in the image 
of God, It is indeed only through analogy of the 
human with the divine, that we are percipient and 
recipient of the divinity." The personifying propensity, 
which induces man to personify external physical ob- 
jects, must be taken into consideration in the evidences 
for a God; as it is a normal function of the mind, and 
indispensable to make up the complement of human 
faculties necessary to acquire the truths which pertain 
to human knowledge and human happiness. The 
Greeks personified the physical forces, and supposed 
that the course of nature was carried on by direct 
supernatural personal agency. And when Socrates 
taught the doctrine of second causes, Aristophanes 
ridiculed the doctrine, in the comedy of " The Clouds," 
as blasphemous and atheistic, thereby showing the 
common opinion of the Greeks. It is by this i\inction 
of the human mind that the personality of God is de- 
termined. 
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The logical cogency of the foregoing argument can 
be estimated, and its apodictic certainty demonstrated, 
by reference to the laws of thoaght by which the pro- 
cess is necessitated. For the synthetic and ampliative 
process of reason, by which inference from the data of 
consciousness is made upon analogy, is, logically, as 
cogent &B the analytic and explicative process of reason, 
by which deduction is made from premises. The only 
difference is, that the mind is more liable to error by 
paralog;ism in the ampliative process than in the expli- 
cative ; because, in the ampliative process, analogy has 
to be estimated, and may be misunderstood. But if 
the analogy be a valid one, the conclusion is determined 
with absolute certainty. For though logicians have 
not discovered that the ampliative process, as well as 
the explicative, is under the necessary laws of thought, 
analysis can demonstrate the fact Because analogy, 
on which the ampliative process is founded, is only 
identity or sameness involved in diversity; and the 
ampliative process disentangles it from the diversity, 
and unifies It, by the law of identity, with the data of 
consciousness which suggested the analogy. There- 
fore, from the notions of personality, and of intelligence 
and will, and of cause and design, given in human con- 
sciousness, we are constrained, by the law of identity, 
to affirm, from the indications of the physical world, 
that a personal intelligence, with a will and power like 
our own, has fabricated it, and exists as its governor. 
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To deny tliis, is to deny what the law of identity con- 
strains us to affirm, and therefore is self-contradictory. 
If the analogy he not mistaken, the infevenee is neces- 
sitated. And it is equally self-contradictory to deny 
the analog'y. 

The argument for a God, therefore, when tested hy 
logical analysis, if we admit, as we are bound to do, 
the supreme authority of the necessary laws of thought 
over the field of speculation, is found to be apodictic- 
ally certain. God belongs to that class of truths which 
the laws of the understanding constrain us to believe, 
from the data derived from internal and external ob- 
servation. It was by the laws of the understanding 
that Leverier was constrained to believe, from the data 
of observation, the existence of the planet Neptune, 
which afterwards became an object of intuition through 
the telescope, God, though believed in, by a like pro- 
cess of conviction, cannot become an object of direct 
knowledge, as will he explained in the sequel 

Admit, therefore, the reality of the external world, 
with its evidences of design, and atheism is specula- 
tively impossible. Is then the sensible universe a mere 
illusion ? This is a fitting inquiry for one who can say 
in his heart. There is no God. It is proper to show 
such an one, that the magnificent spectacle of order, 
beauty, and conformity to ends, called the world, as 
well as the grand glories, called the heavens, are not 
illusions of his own faculty, which he calls reason. 
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The universal doctrine of the ancient philosophy was 
adverse to natural realism, maintaining as it did, that 
we cannot perceive the external world immediately, 
but only by means of ideas ; and therefore the ancient 
doctrine is called idealism. The philosophy of Bacon 
was a recoil agaiost idealism. Observation of the ex- 
ternal world, upon trust in the senses, was the one 
great precept of his philosophy — assuming that the 
external world is distinct ft-om the mind, and is real ; 
its whole aim is natural realism, Loeke, in continuing 
the Baconian movement, inconsistently fell into the 
common error, traditionally received from the ancient 
philosophy, that we do not immediately perceive the 
external world, but something representative of it. By 
thus encumbering observation with a, false hypothesis, 
repugnant to the validity of observation, Locke's phi- 
losophy was pregnant with covert absurdity. Therefore 
it was, that Hume, in the spirit of skepticism, accepted 
the doctrine of Locke, and exposed the absurdity which 
it involved. Hume, in fact, showed that philosophy is 
either altogether a delusion, or that the doctrine of 
Locke is erroneous or incomplete. Hume's doctrine 
was a scientific and technical ignorance, aiming at the 
overthrow, especially, of a God as a valid philosophical 
belief Philosophers were, therefore, constrained either 
to surrender philosophy as impossible, or else to as- 
cend to higher principles for defence against skeptical 
reduction. Hume thus put philosophy into a dilemma. 
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thit f 11 t u jvable crisis in the Listory of speeu- 
lat on 

Hi'* Skej tic awolte the Sensualism of Britain, and 
the lutelle tual am of Germany, frona their respective 
dogmat c slun be reposing, as each did, upon its own 
special principle, without acy due acknowledgment of 
that of the other. It was manifest that the problems 
of philosophy must be considered in new aspects, and 
be subjected to a move searching analysis. As specula^ 
tion had done, in all periods before, it took two oppo- 
site courses ; British philosophy took the course which 
trusts more to the senses, and German philosophy took 
the course which relies more upon the ability of the 
intellect; hence we have designated the first Sensual- 
ism, and the last Intellectualism. 

Reid, it was, who attempted to rescue British phi- 
losophy from the skepticism of Hume. He saw that 
Hume's reasoning proved, that the doctrine of repi-e- 
sentative perception involved, not only the denial of 
the existence of matter, but, by the fairest sequence, 
the denial of the substantiality of mind. He, therefore, 
strove to vindicate the unconditional veracity of con- 
sciousness, which testifies that we do immediately per- 
ceive the external world ; and, by analysis of mental 
phenomena, he established the cardinal doctrine in 
metaphysics. That what our nature compels us to be- 
lieve as true and real, is true and real, called the doc- 
trine of common sense. 
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Kant, stai-Lled, like Reid, by the skepticism of Hume, 
strove to connect cause and effect, which Hume had 
shown, upon the doctrine of Sensualism, to be corre- 
lated only by succession in nature and by custom in 
thoughtr Eant makes causation the central problem 
of his philosophy, in accordance with his Intellectnal- 
ism, which makes the notion of cause a mere regolative 
idea or logical principle unifying, into a scientific 
whole, the conteats of sensuous intuition, and having 
no objective validity ; while Eeid made external per- 
ception the central problem of his philosophy, in ac- 
cordance with Sensnalism which reposes confidence in 
the senses as the accredited messengers of eonscious- 
ness. But Kant decided the adverse destiny of his 
philosophy by his first step; He clung to the old ideal- 
ism, that we do not immediately perceive external ob- 
jects: but that what we illusively see, as the external 
world, is only a modification of our minds, and reality 
is only a neccssaiy illusion. Having thus declared 
consciousness untrustworthy, his philosopliy ended in 
making human intelligence self-con tradietory in its nor- 
mal exercise. And as, according to his philosophy, 
truth consists in the harmony of thought with thought, 
and not of thought with things, the spirit of his philos- 
ophy encouraged the most unexelusive doubt. 

The doctrine of Kant, that the external world is a 
necessaiy illusion imposed on us by a treacherous 
reason, admitted, however, that there may be a reality 
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corresponding to the uecessary Ulusion. In this as- 
pect, his philosophy is a hypothetical realism. But 
Fichte showed, by a i-igorous logical analysis, that, at 
bottom, Kant's philosophy is absolute idealism denying 
any external world. Kant expressly taught, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of his philosophy, as we have seen, 
that the notion of God is only an idea with no objective 
validity possible to human reason. 

The problem of reality and God, being thus decided 
in the negative by Kant, who had opened up the way 
of Intellectualisni in refutation of Hume's skepticism, 
Schelling, proceeding in the same direction with Kant, 
claimed, for the mind of man, what Kant had demon- 
strated to be impossible, a faculty of intellectual intui- 
tion wbieh is apart from sense, above consciousness, 
and released from the Jaws of the understanding, and 
which comprehends the absolute by becoming the ab- 
solute, and thus knows God by being God. By thus 
cutting the Gordean knot of metaphysics, Schelling 
thought that he had explained the knowledge of exter- 
nal reality and of God. 

Hegel, the disciple of Schelling, next attempted to 
solve the problem of existence and of knowledge: and 
while ridiculing the intellectual intuition of his master 
as a poetical play of fancy, he claimed, that by sifting 
mental phenomena, men can rise to absolute knowledge, 
through a dialectical process which starts fi'om the 
thesis, that being and nothing are the same ; and that 
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HO far is contradiction, from being an insuperable bar- 
rier to intellectual cognition, it is the chief instrument 
in laying the foundation of oar higher knowledge, 
which, in fact, ends in the consummate paradox and 
ultimate truth, that contradictories are one and uni- 
versal ncgativityis the essence of thought. And Oken, 
another disciple of Schelting, only a little less distin- 
guished than Hegel, in the true spint and principle of 
this philosophy, proclaimed, that God is nothing, and 
nothing is God ; so impossible is it for human reason 
to deny the existence of God, that a philosophy, which 
outrages the conditions of thought and ends in universal 
negation makes that negation G)l 

It was m this statu of the pr bl f realism, that 
Su William Hamilton took u[ tie uL](,ct He showed 
the intellectual lealism of Schdlmg and his school to 
be a scheme of meie Uigation And he proclaimed, 
in Its stead the doctime of nituxal reabsm, "A men- 
tal operation (says Hamilton) is only what it is by 
leJaticn to it object the object at Dice determining 
its exiitci ce and specifying the character of its exist- 
ence Ihis r iteration of the objectue to its legiti- 
mate position in the dualism of thought and existence, 
fiom ^hich Kant had dia}.laced it Hamilton based 
upon Eeid s locti iie of tcmmon len-^e Natural real- 
ism while it recognises the lelativity of thought, ex- 
clodts that vjid relativity of Kant which makes phi- 
!o o| 1 1 I 'i 1 eme f meie fo mil leUtions, just as 
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entirely as it excludes the iatellectual realism of Scliell- 
ing nM his school, which identifies the objective and 
the subjective in a unitarianism of thought and exist- 
ence. 

We are therefore remitted, by all the efforts of 
speculation to solve the problem of knowledge and 
existence, to the doctrine of natural realism, that there 
is a real external world, which we know immediately, 
reposing upon the principle, that what our nature con- 
strains us to believe as true and real, is true and real. 
And all, or nearly all the intellectualists, after the self- 
love, which, in speculation, is apt to overcome the love 
of truth, had abated, have abandoned their ambitions 
doctrine of omniscience, and acknowledged the catholic 
confession of philosophy proposed by Bacon, that in 
order to enter the temple of science, we must become 
as little children, trustiug to necessary beliefs. In this 
spirit we have examined the problem of God; and 
have, we submit, contrary to the doctrine of Kant, 
that theism is speculatively impossible, shown that 
atheism is not only speculatively impossible, but that 
we are, upon the empirical proofs, necessitated by the 
laws of thought to believe in a God, 

But, though we have shown that we must believe 
in a personal God, of intelligence, will, and moral na- 
ture like our own, the question arises, is he omniscient, 
omnipotent, and morally perfect? as the proclivities 
of the human mind certainly urge men to assert. We 
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cannot know lliat Goi3 is omniscient, or onniipotoTit, 
or morally perfect ; for we have not, in our natures, 
any cognitive measure of these unlimited attributes. 
We can at most, therefore, only infer and lielieve that 
Gfod possesses these trao seen dental attributes. 

There is, however, as we have already shown, a 
philosophy which aspires to know God absolutely. 
That pbilosophy bas proposed two modes for this 
knowledge. Schelliiig proposes an intellectual intui- 
tion free from all the conditions of sensuous intuition; 
and Hegel proposes a dialectical process free from the 
laws of thought. So unsatisfactory was the mode of 
each to the other, that wliile Hegel, as we have al- 
ready said, calls the intellectual intuition a poetical 
play of fancy, Sehelling calls the dialectical process a 
logical play with words. In fact, both modes of know- 
ing are so absurd, ignoring, as each does, all the lim- 
itations of the human understanding, that it would 
have been a marvel in human error, if two such great 
thinkers had agreed in either mode. Each mode in- 
volves the doctrine of intellectual realism, and consum- 
mates its irrationality, as we have shown, in making 
God nothing, and nothing God. For, in fact, the ab- 
solute and infinite of this philosophy are subjective 
negations commuted into objective affirmations. But 
as thoroughly as all this has been exposed by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, there are respectable writers on meta- 
phj-sies who still assert that man can know the inliii- 
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ite. Tlioreforfi it is, that we yield to the necessity of 
briefly considering the question. 

If by knowledge we mean the immediate cognition 
of an object, then we can only Itnow God by the intel- 
leetual intuition of Sehelling'. If we enlarge the no- 
tion of knowledge, so as to embrace whatever can be 
evolved in a dialectical process, then we mnst have the 
dialectic of Hegel to know God. There is no other 
method of knowing God even conceivable by the most 
perverse ingenuity. To know God, therefore, we mnst 
follow either Sehelling or Hegel. But if we admit, as 
we must, that consciousness is the prime condition of 
human intelligence, how can we cognize the inflnite or 
absolute, when the fandamental law of consciousness 
is an antithesis of a subject thinking an object? There- 
fore, in the peculiar meaning of the philosophy of 
Sehelling aad Hegel, the subject has to become the 
infinite or absolute object in oi-der to know it; for 
otherwise the subject would not be embraced in the 
absolute or all (the absolute and infinite mean the all, 
in this philosophy), which would be a contradiction. 

The words abaolule and infinite express the incon- 
ceivable in two counter forms. Tbe word inconceiv- 
able has a valid meaning, though it docs not involve 
the conception of the object which it denotes, but 
negatives tho possibility of such a conception. All 
negation involves affirmation, and we cannot predicate 
non-exiatcnce except by reference to existence; there- 
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fore, wIkti wc predicate inflnitenoss or inconceivability, 
it is always by reference to some finite or conceivable 
tiling. Negative tliinking is realized only under tlie 
conjition of relativity and positive thinking. It ex- 
presses the limitation and impotency of the human 
understanding in a form that indicates an attempt and 
failure to conceive; and though it is objective in ex- 
preasion, and denotes negation, yet the negation im- 
plies subjective Impotency and not objective impos- 
sibility. Room is therefore left for belief of the objective 
possibility of that which, in our failure to conceive it, 
we call the infinite. Knowledge is, therefore, not the 
whole contents of human intelligence; but faith is 
givea to supplement, by its less certain, but not less 
valid conviction, the impotency of reason or under- 
standing. Tlie conception, called the infinite, is gen- 
erated in an attempt to separate the conditions of 
finiteness — of relativity and non-contradiction — from 
a given object, that is, to conceive it sibsoluteiy; and 
the conscious failure leads to calling the object infinite 
or unfiuishable in thought; and all that the conception 
embraces, in our attempt to think, from the finite to 
the absolute, is the indefinite, which we call the infin- 
B. This psychological genesis of the notion of the 
finite, shows that belief in the infinite is not a mere 
instinct or feeling, but a necessitated conviction in- 
separably incident to the impotency of the understand- 
ing, lieing only a less tcrtuin conviction of reason 
1«* 
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Though, therefore, the absolute nivtiire of UolI is not 
directly manifested, and canDot be, to the reason of 
man, yet he is manifested under finite symbols and 
relations, which have a positive signiBcance, and indi- 
cate, indirectly, that God is greater than the finite 
meaning of the symbols and relations; and the laws 
of our intelligence constrain us to believe, from what 
we know of him in his relations, in his incomprehen- 
sible majesty. In fact, we know that God is incom- 
prehensible; for our consciousisess testifies that nes- 
cience exercises an important function in our intelligent 
convictions in regard to the nature of God, This 
nescience of God is not atheism, but just the reverse ; 
while the doctrine of absolute knowledge of God is 
atheism ; for the philosophical conception, in which 
that pretended knowledge consists, is a mere negation, 
as we have shown. Though, therefore, final causes, 
together with our own personality, do not reveal the 
fulness of the Godhead to us, we are not on tliat ac- 
count atheists, but theists, knowing in part, and belicv- 
mfp moie than we knjw, and hoping for the time 
when we shall know tven ■is we are known. 

There is no medium bUweco apprehending an infin- 
ite being diiectlv and analogically. That such being 
cannot be appiehendcd directly we have shown. And 
that analogy debai& absolute knowledge, is manifest. 
But so it be admittid as it must that all our intelli- 
gence of God is by analogy, it matters but little, prac- 
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tically, whether the monta! conviction be called Unowl- 
edffe, belief, or faith. 

Haring, as we trust, shown that we are constrained, 
by the laws of thought, to believe, from the data of 
consciousness, in a personal God, who is incompre- 
hensible; and thereby, having also established the 
doctrine, that we are compelled, by our intelligent 
nature, to believe a thing, though we may not be able 
to comprehend it, we are prepared to enter upon con- 
siderations which will conduct us to a position, from 
which we can take a speculative view of Christianity, 
as a supernatural revelation, from the God whose 
existence we have proved. 

That man is a moral, and therefore accountable 
agent, and yet hemmed in by insurmountable impedi- 
ments to free action, has always been more or less 
obvious to the common sense and the speculative 
reason of man. Hence human life has always been, 
to the mind of man, an insoluble paradox. The 
physical world so manifestly presents in-esistible and 
irreversible courses of events, that their necessity, 
against all human power, has never been doubted. 
And when the courses of the moral world are scanned, 
the human mind is necessitated, by the laws of its 
intelligence, to predicate causation between the ante- 
cedents and consequents; and has never been able to 
cniistinio, to con«('iouKness, the difference between the 
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forces of nature and the motives of a rational will, in 
determining necessary results, though they must be, 
and are, assumed as different in our practical convic- 
tions. So that, to the ancient Greek popular mind, 
both the physical and moral worlds seemed equally 
bound in fate. And yet sin seemed, to the pagan 
mind, a prime fact in the world, and punishment an 
inevitable retribution. It seemed to the Greeks as if 
there was an alliance and compact between the fates 
or powers of nature, and the fnries or powers of coa- 
science, to punish man for acts to which he is inex- 
orably doomed, and for which, nevertiioless, be could 
not but feel he was morally responsible. This ter- 
rible doctrine or belief, appears, in all its import, in the 
Greek drama, that living picture of Greek life. An 
inexuiabic fate seems to lulo all the actjoas of the 
diuma to an inevitable destmj Clvtemncitia who 
appears m ^o many diimas by difteieat poets and 
Ti theiefoie a good examplo of the Gn,ek conscience 
does not m hei moial agonies ao much teol the re 
moi&e which lesults fioin lon'scnus guilt is the cruel 
toitine of an inexorable fite Ihough she had par 
ticipated in the muidei of her hu-ibaud the guilt of so 
foal a deed sat light upon hei heait even after she 
bad reflated upon its tuiintudc but &he dicided the 
fuiies a« the scourges of fate In Gieek hte the 
pagan oi heatbcn conscience attained its highest en 
lighteiiment ; and the acloi.s m the Gieek drama re- 
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vcai, in a strikiiijf manner, tie various woi-kings of 
the pagan conscience. 

And the doctrines of the Greek philosophers, Plato 
and Aristotle, in regard to the great facta of the moral 
world, were but little, if at ail, more satisfactory than 
the common oi)inions of the people. These philoso- 
phers taught that matter is eternal, and that evil in the 
world is owing to the want of its perfect adaptability 
to good. Nature, they taught, always tends in its 
operations towards good, hut owing to the imperfec- 
tion of matter, which refuses to adjust iiseit to the 
form, it does not always, in its formations, attain to 
good. The soul, they taught, is the end and the 
essence of the body in all animals. In the souls of the 
inferior animals, the end of nature is not perfectly ac- 
complished; neither is it in the souls of children. The 
human animal, and that the male, is the end and the 
centre of all earthly natures. All else beneath the 
moon is, a.'? it were, an unsuccessful attempt to pro- 
duce the male man. 

Aristotle looked upon the reason of man as an 
element emigrated, from another sphere, into this 
sublunary portion of the universe. The moral life 
of man, therefore, he considered as an interpolation 
in nature — something distinct from the rest of the 
world. The end of his ethics is, to determine what 
is good for man politically, socially, and individually, 
in this life. Morality, in his system, is a relative mean 
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between the opposite viecs of excess and deficiency; 
and the rule of right is to be determined by the nm- 
jority of instances. Virtue is a disposition towards 
good acquired by habit. Men wlio live rationally 
are, he thought, especially dear to the gods, and the 
peculiar objects of their providence ; bat that external 
and corporeal advantages are rather things of fortune, 
whicb, as they do not always fall to the share of the 
good and deserving, it is hard to say whether they are 
dispensed by the gods or not. Socrates maintained, 
and so did Plato, but not so exelasively, that virtue 
foilows from knowledge, and that man only trans- 
gresses involuntarily. 

The Greek mind, represendng, as it did, the highest 
pagan or beatben enlightenment, was wholly unable to 
reconcile the moral phenomena of the course of natural 
providence with the judgments of their moral sense. 
The adversity of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, 
the c u fi of the gu Ity nvol n^ the m ser} of tl e n 
nocent a 1 ev the ex te ce of e I at all vhetl er 
pi 3 sell n oral perpi xel tl a&on v tl soli 

ble pa adoxei lb Greeks a o gat othci op n ons 
n re^arl t tl e o al adm n st it o of tl e v rl 1 
bel ev d tl at J ^ ter k pt h s I gl tn nga to ^ n oh 
pe J rj f r fljscal pun si n ent liccause of n oral 
del n jue cy was a a 1 al ot o ot tl e Greeks n 
regard to the cou se of nature Arstophanes n tic 
GO edy of Ih Clo da e poses tie fa ado\ wl ch 
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1!k: belief involves; and thereby illustrates the meral 
pi'epjexities which environed Greek opinion of the 
providential course of nature. Aristophanes is ridi- 
culing the doctrine of second causes, as taking the 
administration of tlie world out of the hands of the 
gods, and presents Socrates as teaching the doctrine 
to Strepsiadea, who held on to the popular opinion of 
the agency of the gods, 

"SlT^. Let iliat paps, 

And tell me oP tlie lightning, wliose quick flash 
Burns us to cinders; tlial, at least, great Jove 
Keeps in raserve to Inuncli at perjury? 
Sucr, Dunoe, dotard! were joii born before llie flood, 
To talli of perjury, whilst. Simon breathes, 
Theorua and Cleonjmus; whilst they, 
Thrice-perjured villains, brave the lightning's stroke. 
And gttie the heav'ns unpooroht? Would these eseape? 
Why, man, Jove's random fires strike liia own fane. 
Strike Sunium'a guililass top, strike the dumb oak. 
Who never jet broke faith, or falaelj swore." 

The perennial fact, in human judgment, that God's 
moral administration of this world has always seemed, 
to human reason, less perfect in j'ustice than the moral 
standard which man sets up, in each age, as the cri- 
terion of moral conduct, seems conclusive, that the 
finite moral conceptions of man furnish no adequate 
type of the rule of God's conduct, whose ways are not 
as our ways, in his eternal administration over the life 
of man. And as man cannot obtain a conception of 
the infinite character of God, the Greeks and other 
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pagans anthropomorjjhiaed the gods, and ascribed to 
them human passions, and a coiTespondtng morality; 
and made fate, and not free will, the supreme con- 
dition of moral existence, whether of gods or men. 
The attempt to explain the moral providence mani- 
fested in tlie course of nature aad human life, resulted, 
by the natural recoil from the failure to solve the prob- 
lem, with the Greeks, in bringing down the goodness 
of the gods to the human standard. The moral order 
and administration of the world seemed, to the G-reeks, 
to rest rathev on fiite than on justice, on power than 
on right. And while the speculative reason of the 
pagaa world, at best, but oscillated between fate and 
free will, its religious faith never rose above the en- 
Hghteument which rested its last hope for pardon of 
its shortcomings in this life, on the sacrifice of a cock 
to JEsculapius. A supreme God, as a moral governor 
of the world, was, at best, but aa obscure sentiment 
in tbe background of the opinions of philosophers ; 
and an individual immortality of tbe human soul, little 
else than a craving of their minds. They felt tbat, 
with their intellectual and moral instincts, they would 
not perish in the grave, but would live beyond it, in 
intellectual contemplation, as an assembly of philoso- 
phers. The grand moral fact, in the life of the pagan 
world, was, that tbe reason of man required of him 
more than he felt able to perform. 

Though European civilization was born of Asiatic, 
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it had advanced so far beyond it in enlightenment, 
that Asiatic civilization seemed to have tqd its course 
in history, and to be only lingering in time to fuIBI 
the condition of decay. The course of history, as if 
turning backwards, had carried European civilization 
into Asia, and the language of Greece had become in 
Asia a spoken tongue. European opinions had mingled 
with Asiatic, more in eoufusion than in conflict, creat- 
ing rather doubt than enlightenment. At this crisis 
in human history, a person appeared at Jerusalem, 
who was born, in the humblest condition of life, in an 
obscure village of Judea, and proclaimed himself the 
light of the world, to show to man that way of life 
for which, under the sense of duty which is ineradica- 
ble from his nature, man had been seeking in vain by 
the light of his reason. He professed to have come 
into the world in a supernatural way, being born of a 
vii^in, to fulfil prophecies that had for centuries been 
made by men of his particular race and nation, who 
claimed to have the foreknowledge of God given to 
them for the special instruction of the Jews. Moses, 
the chief of these prophets, had written, as he claimed, 
under the eye of God, a history of the creation of the 
world, just in the order of formation in which it was 
made; and had narrated how only one man and one 
woman had been made by God in bis own image, to 
live in the world and to have dominion over it, and to 
people it with their children. He had stated, too, 
19 
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how this man anil this woman had, of their free will, 
trans^cssed the commaiida of God, and thereby in- 
troduced sin and death into the wor]d; and tliat it 
was one of God's ordinances that the sins of the 
parents were to be visited upon their children; and 
that thus it was that sin and death became the com- 
mon heritage of the human family, all men having 
descended from the man and the woman who broke 
God's command. God had, according to this history, 
done the work of creation in sis days, and rested on 
the seventh; and made it an example to man to labour 
six days, and to rest on the seventh for moral and 
religious improvement. So that, according to this 
history, the moral and religious government of the 
world rested on the two grand facts of creation, the 
work of six days and rest on the seventh, and the 
making one man and one woman the parents of the 
human family, aud their transgression the cause of 
moral evil in the world. 

Jesus Christ, as this man of Judea was called, at 
once recognized this account of creation aud the fall of 
man into sin, as true, and declared that he Imd come 
into the world te fulfil the promise made by God, as 
toid by the prophets, to deliver men from the woe that 
had been brought upon them by their first parents. 
He thus connected his work with the prime facts of the 
world. He so connected it with the origin of the physi- 
cal univet'se and with the origin of matt, in a moral 
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filiation, as to be able to assume that it was part of tlio 
great scheme of administration wliich God had in his 
mind when he laid the foundations of the universe. 
The Mosaic history, which introduces the narrow Jew- 
ish polity, is thus made an introduction to universal 
history, with Christianity as the grand source of its 
moral Ufe. 

Moses, in his history of creation, gives, contrary to 
the universal doctrine of the pagan world, the only con- 
dition on which God can be thought to be omnipotent 
— thai matter is not eternal, hut contingent; and, there- 
fore, it did not hamper God in his work of creation, as 
Plato and jVristotie taught, and thereby necessitate 
evil or imperfection. Neither did Moses, after the 
manner of philosophers, give any theoretical genesis of 
creation by formative forces of nature, but he merely 
narrated how the work was performed, in the order of 
its fabrication, by a personal God, And though Moses 
tells of God speaking to Iiim face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto a friend ; yet he also tells that God said 
to him, when he asked God to show him his glory, 
Thou canst not see my face ; for there shall no mau see 
me and live. This corresponds with the doctrine of 
God, which, as we have shown, speculative reason 
teaches. God can be manifested to man in finite rela- 
tions, but not in his transcendent majesty. 

Christ recognized as true the Mosaic repvescntation 
of God, and offered no speculative solution of the great 
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first cause, ffeil.lier ditJ hn aTtertlie mn.nner of philos- 
ophers, propound any, theodicy or metaphysical theory 
of sin, but pointed to the Mosaic history, as giving the 
true aecouot of the fall of man ; and offered, not a 
epeculative, but a practical solution of the dreadful 
mystery. That justice, which made even the pagan 
world, in its conscience, feel that punishment must fol- 
low sin, is recognized by him as inexorable, and sinless 
as he claimed to be, he offered up himself to its behests, 
as a vicarious sacrifice in the stead of sinning men. 
He told men that God, of hisj^ree grace and love, as a 
compassionate father, had sent him, his only begotten 
Son, who is sinless, to suffer for their sins, and thus to 
leave them as free from guiit as if they had not sinned, 
if they would only accept the gift of grace, and become 
as little children. 

The theism of nature, as well as the tlieophanies of 
the Jewish dispensation, is consummated in Christ. 
While, in the genesis of the notion of God, the mani- 
festations of nature are, as we have shown, of deep im- 
port, leaving atheism without excuse, still, of God^^as_ 
the moral governor of the world, our best notions are 
derived from Christianity; for the moral character of 
Gfod is too much obscured in the paradoses of good 
and evil presented in nature and human life, ever to 
have been adequately discerned by hnman reason, as 
pagan philosophy shows. Neither could the peculiar 
theophany of Father, Son, and Spirit, consummated by 
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thL tcicli ngs fell t be inferred from nature. Tliis 
conception of Ihe GodbLad give& vitality to the niedia- 
t ridi scheme of Chtisfcianity, and solves, in a practical 
way tlie moial paiadoxes of the world. Whom the 
ptgin? jgnorantly woi%hippod, Christianity professes 
to make known 

ChiiBtianity i? a*; it claims to be, in moral scope 
commensurate with the history of the world; and is id- 
tcrwoven m it in many ways, as a guiding, formative, 
and educational pimciple. 

Ihriugh the xvntin,?s of Moses, which it adopts as 
true and connect? itself with, Christianity furnishes a 
clew to univeisal histoiy. The materials for universal 
history which the conquests of Alexander had opened 
to the Euiopean mmd from oriental sources, needed 
some central point ^\ h ch would present the nations of 
men is only difteient members of one common family. 
The Jewish Sciiptuies which profess to be a compen- 
dium of the e^llles^ history of the world, furnished this 
central point in piesentiiig famihes of men looking 
back to a past foi a common origin, and forward to a 
futuie which dctcimines them to a common destiny. 
In the beginning of the fourth century, after the appear- 
ance of Christ, Eusebius, Bishop of CsBsarea, an-anged 
the facts of the pagan history, from the beginning of 
the Assyrian empire down to his own time, synchro- 
nously, side by side with those of the Jewish. And 
the Alexandrian aritiiiuaries at once adopte<l the Scrip- 
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tui'e narrative, as the eentre round which to group all 
they could find recorded of the orieutal empires. But 
there was no certain basis for a valid chronology. It 
was, therefore, impossible to determine the proper 
ovder in time of either transactions or persons, or 
whether persons, bearing different names in Jewish his- 
tory and m pagan, were different, or the same persons 
under different names, and other like difficulties. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, Joseph Sealiger 
took the Copernican astronomy as a basis for chvo- 
nolojfy.* From this he showed on what principles the 
ancient epochs and chronological systems bad been 
formed. By this means he bridged the gulf between the 
classical and biblical worlds. He saw that the history 
of the ancient world could only, if at all, be known as 
a whole. The only materials for ascertaining the facts 
of the extra-classical ancient world, were the state- 
ments which the chronologers of the empire had copied 
and transmitted to succeeding times, without knowing 
their meaning. With the aid of the work of Eusebius, 
which he rescued from oblivion, Joseph Sealiger 
founded, upon the insight which the Copevnican as- 
tronomy gave him into the chronology of ancient times, 
the basis of historical criticism which is fast unveiling 
the ancient pa.gan world to modern view, and proving 
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by its success its own truth. The history of Moses 
and the astronomy of Copemicns are the two corner- 
stones on wbieli historical criticism rests ; the facts of 
the first, through the chronological clew famished by 
the last, being rendered capable of being properly cor- 
related with the facts of pagan ancient history ; thereby 
giving us ancient history, both as to persons and trans- 
actions, as a whole distributed properly in time. The 
Jewish liistory, therefore, seems, by its relation to an- 
cient pagan history, to have as strong evidence of its 
truth as the Copernicaii astronomy has of its truth in 
unravelling Uie chronological schemes of the pagan na- 
tions. They seem to be allied with each other, by that 
unity of trath which belongs to a consistent whole, 
whether that whole has the various complexity of a 
world, or is a more simple unity. 

And Christianity, though originating at a period 
when a religion suited to all nations and peoples was 
thought by all to be impossible, and was opposed by 
Celsus on this ground, has fulfilled its high pretensions 
as a universal scheme of moral and religious culture, 
commensurate with the needs of men of all conditions 
and all times. It belongs to no one people, and to no 
one of the great geographical divisions of the historical 
life of the world. Though Asiatic in its origin, it has 
left Asiatic civilization behind it, and has become the 
prime formative moral influence in universal civiliza- 
tion. It rules all the relations of meu, domestic, po- 
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litical, and iiiteniational. By elotliiDg Jtself, originally, 
in the Greek tongue, it has made all of Greek literature 
tributary to that broad culture, which the necessities 
of its polemics have introduced ioto the progress of 
learning. Its conflicts with error, necessarily, make it 
the chief exciting cause of learning and of speculative 
thought. That great Roman power, under whose im- 
perial sway it originated ia one of its obscure prov- 
inces, yielded to its influence; and the great body of 
civil law which that Roman power left, as its chief 
influence for good in modern civilization, owes its wiser 
adjustments of the reciprocal rights of social man, to 
the superior equities by which Christianity has tem- 
pered it in its applications to modern society. And 
the ameliorations of political government have been 
effected by the benevolent teachings of Christ. And 
that wider law of philanthropy, called international, 
of which pagan antiquity knew nothing, arose out of 
the broader doctrine of reciprocal right and duty, un- 
bounded by race ov nationality, which Christianity 
inaugurated. Even war has lost somewhat of its 
ferocity under the command to love our enemies. The 
deep insight into the fortunes of universal man, and 
the administrative forecast evinced, in conceiving and 
propounding a moral and religious scheme, which has 
proved so controlling for good, in general civilization, 
is altogether without parallel in history. 

We have seen that the experience of the pagan 
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world was, tliat the reason of man retjviirod more of 
him, morally, tlian he felt himself able to perform. 
And this is the universal experience of men. There- 
fore, the moral faculty of man, which delivers, not 
theoretical, but practical judgments, is a mendacious 
faculty, on auy scheme of morals and religion which 
does not embrace a vicarious element. Christianity 
makes, as we have seen, the vicarious principle the 
foundation of its scheme for reconciling sinning men to 
a just God. It therefore conforms to the moral con- 
stitution of man, and rescues his moral faculty from 
the paradox of commanding men to perform impossi- 
bilities—to lead a perfectly holy life. The moral com- 
mand requires nothing less than perfect fulfilment. 
But the load of guilt is not lightened to mac, because 
Christianity shows how he may be relieved of his 
burden ; for the modern mind has, through the influence 
of Christianity in awakening the moral faculty to the 
evil of sin, come nearer to an adequate appreciation of 
human free agency and consequent responsibility. This 
is manifested, with extraordinary demonstration, in the 
drama of Shakspeare in contrast with the drama of the 
Greek poets. The remorse of Lady Macbeth, who " 
more conscious of her guilt than of a cruel destiny, 
participating in the murder of her husband's gueat, 
in full contrast with the agonies of Clytemnestra, of 
whom we have spoken in Ulnstration of the moral as- 
pect of the Greek drama. Through the moral dis- 
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criminations of Imnian character, wliicii Slialjs^peare 
borrowed from Cliristianity, lie has poi'trayed the deep 
thinj^s of the spirit of man, \rith a fearfal reality that 
the Greek dramatists never even approached. The 
moral life of an era is more perfectly exhibited in the 
drama than in any other species of literature. 

But Christianity professes to be, not only a supple- 
ment to the light of nature which is the common heri- 
tage of all men, but also of the peculiar light which 
had been given, as a special gift, to the Jews. In this 
double aspect of a speciil complement to the narrowest 
and most exclusive of diepeusitions and a supplement 
and consummation of the oni, catholic dispeasation 
destroying the line of separation between men, which 
Judaism had estabbshed Chiistiinit^ is exceedingly 
remarkable. That a doctrine of the broadest charity 
and the utmost catholicity should grow out of the root 
of the narrowest exclusiveness, seems, to speculative 
reason, impossible. For the Jewish dispensation, if 
only a human institution, must be considered as the 
perfection of bigotry, and could by no analogy evinced 
in the history of human opinion, give birth to Chris- 
tianity, which destroys its bigotry, and becomes the 
consummate flower of its root, to yield fruit not for 
Jews only, but for all mankind. But admitting that 
both the Jewish and the Christian dispensations are of 
divine origin, and do not belong to the ordinary course 
of historical development, then the mind moves more 
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frwily ill uiuU'i-standiag Christianity as a phononienmi 
in the liistory of man. Ev^en if Christ had Ijeeii a 
Greek, with all the liberal culture of Greece, so far are 
his doctrines above those of the Socratic, or any other 
Greek school, in purity and catholicity of morals, that 
he woald have been a marvel ; and the purity and sub- 
lime manliness of his character, coming up to the re- 
quirements of his perfect doctrine and to the terrible 
demands of his dreadful struggles with evil, would 
have exalted him as far above the Greek pantheon, as 
the grandeur of his death is above that of Socratrs 
The fishermen, who l>ecanie his disciples are as far 
before Plato and Austotle m then importance m his- 
tory, as these phdosopheis are befoie the fishermen in 
human learning and in speculatue genius Plato and 
Aristotle founded their moral scheme on reason, which 
promised to philosophers the felicity of intellectual 
contemplation in a future life. Christ founded his 
moral scheme ou the affections, and made the dignity 
of life to depend on conduct, and promised to the igno- 
rant as well as to the learned, the happiness of pure 
affections exercised on objects which impart peace and 
joy, not, however, in the darkness of ignorance, but 
amidst the light of intelligence. 

As man is a moral being, knowing right and wrong, 
and yet prone to do wrong both from ignorance and 
an evil disposition, or an excess of passion, it is far 
more in accordance with speculative reason, to sup- 
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pose that God would gire bim direct or supernatural 
instvuctiou, than to leave him to the guidance of his 
own ignorance. The laws of physical nature, being 
bound in a necessity of undeviating antecedents aad 
consequents, can be ascertained by human reason ; and 
physical evil be thereby measurably avoided or pre- 
vented. But the mora! code, except so far as it is 
founded on a narrow selfishness, never could, it seems 
to «s, be discovered. The instincts of man would be 
taken by philosopbers, as they were by Aristotle, as 
the affirmations of the moral rules for human conduct. 
But morality is, for the most part, a restraint upon 
these instincts, denying what they affirm; and in some 
instances deciding between opposite instincts ; and at 
best, in all cases determining, as Aristotle did, the rule 
of rectitude by tbe result of good or evil consequences 
in the majority of instances. Morals are therefore ob- 
jective and not subjective in their origin. They are an 
externa! rule, both restraining the instincts and direct- 
ing them to their proper objects. The mind, thus hav- 
ing before it, as objective laws, a moral code like the 
Jewish decalogue, obeys it until, from the experienced 
adaptation of its precepts to the moral nature of man, 
it becomes the subjective law of every sentiment, word, 
and deed. There is uo security for the purity and per- 
manence of inwai-d feeling, but outward law. 

If there has been no revelation, and there certainly 
has been none, unless Christianity be such, man is 
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without an authoritative moi il Lotlp Morals then, 
rost upon the cliverae opinions of diffeient iges and 
of different peoples. Its saucton is only hainan And 
yet it is the moral element of man's nature w hich con 
stitutes bis true nobility, and hig relation to bia Creatoi 
as the governor of the world. Take conscience from 
man, and he is, at once, only a higher order of brnte. 
No responsibility, but that of fear of temporal loss, 
■would attach to bis conduct; and he need no longer 
perplex himself about a future state. For if man be 
not both a moral and rehgious being, conduct can have 
reference oniy to his physical welfare ; and if he shall 
live in another state of existence, the violations of the 
laws of physiology will not extend their consequences 
beyond this life. Let man, if such be his nature, con- 
form to the laws of hygiene, and he will enjoy all the 
felicity of which his constitution is capable. It is not 
possible for speculative reason to take this ignominious 
view of human nature. 

From the foregoing considerations, according to 
every principle of rational conviction, we are shut in 
to the conclusion, that Christianity is a supernatural 
revelation; and that Christ was such an one as he 
represented himself to be. 

We shall now enter upon considerations that will 
enable us to determine the relation of Christianity to 
human reason. 

Christianity professes to be, not a product of human 
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reason, but a revelation of trutl tl at o 

reason. It does not ignore the 1 1 1 of lat e I t 
Bupplemeiita it; and does not give to h uai reasoi 
greater powers, but, recognizing its mjoten j a d it'* 
limits, teaches a doctrine that is beyond tl p I o zo f 
nature. Its voice is rather a whispei of con<<olat on to 
that moral faculty, which sophistry all the long p 1 
gi'image of pagan life, had not beei alio to pe eit 
from its function of sovereignty ovei spec lat on on 
human duty, than a scheme of doet ne to at sfy 
human reason about the speculative dif&culties which 
forced the great Jnaster of ancient philosophy to con- 
jecture, that human reason is a wanderer in a strange 
region. Christ gave no solution of the moral para- 
doses which result from the existence of evil in the 
world. He came to restore, reform, and regenerate, 
the moral kingdom of the world, by allying it more in- 
timately with the kingdom of the future life. And in 
the prayer to the Father, which he gave as a model to 
his followers, the prime petition is. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
The will of God, which is the supreme law, both in 
heaven and on earth, he came to make known as the 
rule for the guidance of men. We can know nothing 
more holy than the will of God. To set up any other 
rule of right, and justice, and truth, is both rebellion 
and irrationality. Unconditional obedience to the de- 
clared will of God is our duty. In our relations to 
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God our duties are aljKoliito. Thoy are imposod on us 
by a holy, omniscient, and omnipotent lawgiver, the 
stringency of whose decrees is not lessened by the op- 
position of either our wills or our reason. Rights and 
duties are not mutual correlatives in our relations to 
God. He has organized the world as it is according 
to his good pleasure; and has imposed a corresponding 
scheme of duties on man, which he must obey or suffer 
the penalty afS\ed to disobedience, Man cannot ques- 
tion the right of God to govern him, in bis own way, 
without bringing down the absolute dominion of God 
to the level of tlie relative dominion of a human ruler. 
It w ab tile fluty of Abraham to obey God when he 
comnundcd him to slay his son Isaac. The freedom 
of man consists in doing the wil! of God. When Paul, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, discusses the paradox of 
the providence of God and the free agency of man, he 
does not propound any metaphysical theory of sin jus- 
tifying the ways of God to human reason ; but, reeog- 
niziug the problem as insoluble, he rebukes the pro- 
sumption of those who lay the fault of sin on God, the 
creator of sinning man, in these words, "Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus?" Throughout all tho discussions in 
this Epistle, of the great paradoxes of the moral world, 
the apostle in no instance, attempts, in his explana- 
tions, to solve a problem which lies beyond the limits 
of human thought ; hut he teaches the doctrine, in all 
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its stringency, however contrary it may be to human 
reason in its conceptions of justice on the part of God 
towards man. That a doctrine is a stumbling'-block 
or foolishness to human reason, has no force, with the 
apostle, against the Divine teaching. And as Chris- 
tianity does not view this life as a suany scene of Epi- 
curean pleasures, but as au awful drama, in which the 
eternal fate of the actors is detevmioed by the manner 
in which they act their respective parts, the relation of 
this life to eternity presents a problem which keeps the 
mind always on the border of speculation; and yet 
the apostles never betray an attempt, in their writings, 
to step over the limits of human thought. Mysteries 
are taught as mysteries, without iiny attempt at a 
rational cnticism. And when a transcendental truth 
is enounced, it is done in a form wholly unsyeculativo ; 
as, for example, Christ says, Before Ahraham was, I 
am. Man must be humble in his ignorance, and obe- 
dient to the will of God. " It was (says Bacon) that 
ambitious and imperious appetite of moral science, 
judging of good and evil with the intent that man 
might revolt from God and govern himsulf, that was 
both the cause and means of the temptation, and gave 
occasion to the fall of man." 

From the foregoing considerations, it is manifest, 
that in any attempt at a rational criticism of the posi- 
tive ai'tieles of Christian doctrine, contradiction will 
emerge. Pierre Bayl(^ in the Dictiuvnaire HiMorique 
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et Critique, formiilized some of the contraflicl.ioiis 
which manifest therosolves in a rational criticism of 
the articles of Christian faith, thereby, as he supposed, 
showing tlie irrationality of Christian faith. The coa- 
tradictions he was unable to solve; and he oscillated, 
in restless skepticism, between the contradiction s. In 
the article David, he attempted to show, that the moral 
perfection, called holiness, of revelation, was repugnant 
to our rational notions of morality, by assuming that 
the ehavactor of David was holy, and that therefore his 
acts, which to the human sense of morality were evil, 
were exemplifications of a holy character. As the 
assumption by Bayle is false, his inference of oppug- 
nancy between morality ami holiness, as standards of 
conduct, is a sheer sophistry. By a more cunningly 
devised paralogism, be exhibits, in the article Pyrrho, 
the contradictions between the doctrines of revelation 
and those of human reason, in the dogma of the fall of 
man, with tlie moral evils that are its consequences. 
"We ought," says Bayle, "to prevent evil when we 
can ; therefore it is a crime if we do not when we can. 
Yet God does not prevent evil." Again, he says; "A. 
person not in existence cannot be an aceompliee in 
crime; yet original sin is a true doctrine," These diffi- 
culties, Bayle could not see, result from the constitution 
of the world adiuitting evil, and are not peculiar to 
CJjnstianity. They only prove the impossibility of a 
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demonstrative theology. Christianity assumes this 
impossibility; and therefore it was, that Christ came 
into the world to niake known the way of life to man. 
"Woe unto the world," said Christ, "because of 
offeoecsl for it must needs be that offences come, but 
woe to that man by whom the offence comoth," This 
declaration recognizes the inevitable existence of moral 
evil, but yet proclaims a woe against those who com- 
mit evil. Our not being able to understand why God 
does not preveut evil, neither invalidates Christianity, 
nor lessens the turpitude of sin. The declared will of 
God on moral subjects is the truth. And truth is the 
inevitable law of oui' thoughts, which we have no 
choice but to obey, by thinking it to be the truth. If 
Christianity is a divine revelation, we must believe its 
doctrines, whether repugnant to our reason or not; as 
repugnance to human reason, in transcendental truths, 
is because of the limits of human thought; and there- 
fore, is no valid bar to faith in the supernatural, which 
Christianity claims to be. 

These considerations bring us to the examination of 
the nature of that conviction, by which we believe in 
a revelation, called failh. The prime basis of all 
human intelligence is belief, called, plurally, primary 
beliefs. Knowledge, therefore, reposes on belief, and 
is only another name for belief when it is at its great- 
est certainty. Yet knowledge, in its turn, constrains 
to belief; and this secondary belief i.s sometimes, by 
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writers, coofoundod with iirimary belief. AVhat is 
meant by faith, is a secoiulaiy, and not a primary 
belief, and therefore it must be preceded by knowl- 
edge. 

In the explication of faith, as thus defined, it is ne- 
cessary to consider it in three relations ; 1°. Its rela- 
tion to knowledge; 2°. Its relation to reason; 3°. Its 
relation to its determining antecedents or objects. 

1°. In its most limited meaning, knowledge is con- 
fined to self-coBsciousness and sensuous intuition. 
Any existence, therefore, beyond the limits of direct 
consciousness, can only be an object of belief, and not 
of knowledge in its most limited meaning. By this 
limitation of the meaning of knowledge, we cannot be 
said to know oven the minds of our fellow-men, or 
tliat they have minds; for we are not directly con- 
scious of them, but only infer, by belief, and not by 
deduction, their minds, from analogy to what we ex- 
perience in self-consciousness. If we limit knowledge 
to this narrowness, we cannot be said to know God. 
And if wo extend the meaning of knowledge, ho as to 
take in the next step or degree in intelligence, and say 
that we know the minds of our fellow-men through 
analogy to our own minds, still, as we have not the 
same degree of intelligence of (Jod as we have of man, 
if we confine knowledge to this degree, we cannot be 
said to know God. And the Scriptures recognize this 
difference of degree in onr intelligence of man and of 
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God, iu tbe remark, "Ho that loveLli not his brother 
whom he has seen, bow can he love God whom lie 
hath not seen ?" As, therefore, we infer by belief the 
minds of our fellow-men, we must be said to infer by 
belief, and from a less cogent analog'y, the miod of 
God, or rather God himself, for to our intelligence God 
is only mind or spirit. But we know the attributes of 
God. We learn them first in ourselves, and ascribe 
them, by analogy to ourselves, to God. But we can- 
not know tbeiii in their infinity; for it involves an ob- 
vious contradiction to say, that we know the unfinisb- 
ahle in thought, which Is tbc meaning of tbe infinite in 
its relation to knowledge, as our genesis of the notion, 
given in a previous part of this inquiry, proves, what- 
ever may be its meaning in relation to existence, 
whether the unconditionally unlimited, or the uncon- 
ditionally limited. But still the attributes wbieh we 
know in ourselves, we only infer, by belief, to be in 
God; and therefore cannot be said to l;uow them in 
God as by direct cognition. 

In the acts of our intelligence in reference to objects, 
the form of conviction, in reference to a conceivable 
object, is different from the form of conviction, in re- 
ference to an inconceivable object. Tbe first, in all tbe 
different degi'ees of certainty which we have distin- 
guished in the preceding paragi'aph, is usually called 
knowledge, and the last is usually called faith. The 
last has its root in the first ; as tbe inconceivable has 
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its root ill tlie conceivable; for it woukl be illegitimate 
to posit an inconceivable tbat is not some known reality 
thought of as infinite, such as space, time, ov God, who 
is a personal reality thought of as infinite. Knowledge, 
therefore, constitutes the root, and furnishes the ground 
of the limits of belief in God, or of religious faith. It is 
through or because of knowledge, as defined in this 
paragraph, witliout distinguishing the different degrees 
of conviction iu regard to the conceivable which we 
marked in the preceding paragraph. We can believe 
in the infinite and absolute only through the finite and 
relative. The boundary between knowledge and faith 
is irremovable and insuperable. For if man presumes 
to know what he can only believe, he is, at once, 
doomed, by the laws of his intellectual constitution, to 
equivocate forever between inexorable contradictions. 
But as soon as he humbles himself to the proper level 
of Lis intelligence, faith delivers him from the dilemma 
of contradiction, to the ireedom of trusting to the teach- 
ings of Christ. 

2°. But the relation of faith to reason is very differ- 
ent from its relation to knowledge. It presents the 
question, whether faith is a rational conviction or a 
mere blind passive feeling. In order to explicate faith 
in its relation to reason, we must consider three eases; 
1°. I believe because it is consonant with reason; 2°. 
I believe although it is repugnant to reason ; 3°. I 
believe because it ia ropiignant to reason. 
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In the first case, faith is so manifostly rational, that 
it needs no exposition to show it. 

In the second ease, i-eason nialics a concession to 
faith. Bat as faith, as we have shown, is always 
founded on knowledge, there must be a foregone con- 
viction to justify faith. In its weakness, faith, some- 
times, because of something antagonistic to it in our 
reason, exclaims, " I believe, Lord help thou my un- 
belief. " 

In the third case, faith is put in entire antagonism 
to reason. Skeptics, in tlieir attempts to invalidate 
faith in revelation, strive to show, that there is entire 
oppuguancy between faith and reason, as Bayle did. 
Revelation they say, must be believed not although, 
but because, it is in opposition to human reason. They 
exhibit, as the true formula of Christian faith, the ex- 
travagant purism uttered by Tertnllian, in the De 
Game Ghristi, when he said, "It is thoroughly credi- 
ble because it is absurd" — "It is certain because it is 
impossible." While this paradox renounces all alli- 
ance with reason, and takes open opposition to it, its 
very form shows, that, though it ignores reason, it 
allies itself with reason, and depends upon it for its 
own validity; as the logical illation, expressed by 
because, demonstrates. The formula is therefore self- 
destructive; and can have no existence in human 
thought, except as a form of words veiling an ab- 
surdity. 
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The puiity ot filth flees noticqiuic the flu iti'i' of 
filth from leason %« the extravagance ot Tertulhan 
impliL-. but onh the adjustment of the lelation be 
twecn them Faith does not lest upon the impotence 
of reason but exists as a form of conviction in the 
human mind because man la nDt orBni''Cieut It is 
latber betau&e of the hmitation than the impjtency of 
human leat-on A want of continence m lea on within 
its propel spheie is not necessiiy to the stiength of 
faith But on the contiai^ the moie potent nason i8 
withm its own splieie the more certain must faith be 
within its spheie The notion theiefoie that fiith 
rests upon the mfiimity of reason ind is stiong in 
piop>rtion as the mhimity is gieatei is a sheer sophie 
tiy Th(, only pUusil ihty it haa and that is not so 
much as a shalow tf tiuth is deiiyed fiom the 
thought that levuUton i behe(ed because of our 
confidence m the peison pruliiming it The thout,ht 
has been expie sed by Bacon in these words The 
more the divine mystery is contiary to leasou the 
more it must be believed for the honour of God." 

We must acknowledge the supreme authority of the 
laws of thought over all human speculation, eontroll-, 
ing all acts of our intelligent nature, not only those of 
the understanding proper, but of faith also. It is by 
recognizing the reality and universality of these laws, 
that faith is kept within its proper limits of rationality, 
and preserved from the parasiox of TertuUian. For if 
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thi3 condition of non-contradiction is to be ignored in 
relation to tlie evidences of things not seen, and con- 
tradiction is to be no impediment to faitii, then faith ig 
the opposite of reason, and repugnance to reason is 
the criterion of credibility in divine things. And thus 
the faith of the philosophy of the conditioned, like the 
reason of the phUosophy of the onconditioned, must 
repose upon the principle, that contradictories are one, 
and universal negativity the essence of thought in 
divine things. 

3°. Faith, ia its third relation, must be considered 
in several aspects, in order to explicate it ; because of 
the different detenuining antecedents, varied as they 
are by circumstances of diverse logical positions. 

The conviction, by which we believe in the infinite 
from our knowledge of the finite, is metaphysical or 
philosophical faith. By it we believe in an infinite 
God, from our knowledge of the physico theological 
combined with the psychico-physiological proofs; as 
has been shown in the first part of this inquiry. 

When revelation is considered as a scheme of trans- 
cendental truths, the relation of faith to it is not the 
same as to the transcendental in general as an abstrac- 
tion. Our belief in revelation must, logically, rest upon 
our confidence in the person who makes it; whereas, 
in the metaphysical problem of belief in the transcend- 
ental as a generality, our faith is necessitated by the 
logical exigencies of thought. We must, therefore, 
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discriminate between the basia of faith in tlie meta- 
physical problem of the transcendental, and tiie basis 
of faith in the problem of G-od and of revelation. In 
the abstract metaphysical problem, which is entirely 
logical and snbjective, faith is determined solely by 
the relation of the finite to the infinite in hnman 
thought. Bnt the relation of faith to the problem of 
God is determined by all those qneationa which we 
have discussed; and its relation to revelation is de- 
termined by all the qnestions which enter into Chris- 
tian evidences. Whatever is transcendental in Chris- 
tianity, all its mysteries, are, logically, believed upon 
miracle. Just as a man believes, against his unscien- 
tific reason, in the doctrine, that the earth revolves 
around the sun, because of the prediction of eclipses 
and of comets by astronomers, betokening an accurate 
knowledge of the mechanism of the heavens ; so men 
believe, against tlieir reason, which they feel not to be 
a complete measure of truth, "in a.Il the incomprehen- 
sible things in revelation, because of miracles per- 
formed by Christ and the apostles betokening super- 
human knowledge. It has been argued, that miracles 
are impossible to human reason, because of the neces- 
sity to recognize, in our thinking, the orfcr and uni- 
formity of nature ; and that, therefore, revelation can- 
not rest upon it for proof. But the oviler or uniformity 
of nature is only an empirical truth ; and is not neces- 
sarily thought as an inevitable interpolation in our 
21 
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thinking about nature. It is only a reaiSrmation tliat 
the same is the same, determined by the guidance of 
the law of identity. The objection, therefore, that 
miracle is impossible, as a valid human belief, falls to 
the ground. Hume's doctrine that a miracle cannot 
be proved by any amount of testimony, has long since, 
because of its often exposed invalidity, ceased seriously 
to vex theology. 

With most Christians, however, faith rests upon the 
internal evidences as they aie cafltd the satisfaction 
which they expeiicnce in Chustianity foi their spiritual 
needs. This iaith which is more piictical than specu 
lative, is rather an intelligent feeling founded upon an 
experienced adaptation of the doctrineb to the human 
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their previous habits of life. 'L'hese, it is not within 
the scope of this inquiry, to explicate. 

Theiemustbe eitiier an unconditional reco/nition 
ci rejrctim of levdation Any middle ground is im- 
possible Ihe onlj uiticisin to which it can be suli- 
jettcd rou'it lie Sounded upon its own ie'<ouices One 
doctrine ma> be compared with anothei oi one state- 
ment it the same doctrine with other statements, in 
order to cleai up ob&ciintie'* ot meaning And discov- 
eiies in phjsieal '.ciein.c may be used m evplanation 
of any statement of phi sicai iacts such it the periods 
of time denoted by the six daja of cieatun The 
truth that the world was created m successn e phases, 
and peopled by succes^ne creations of vegetables and 
annuals each peifect m its kind at the moment of its 
creation and fini&hing the whole wori wiih the crea- 
tion ol one man and one woman as the leprtsfutative 
]iarent& of the human fimily to be born of them is not 
affected in its moril bearing bv the discovery, that 
the peuods called dijs are not meie ictaticns of the 
earth on its a\is m twentj tjur hourt- but indefinite 
periods of time Ihe important truth is that the 
world was creited by instaiments in sucLCSsn e periods 
of time , and that the suceesiive periods should afford 
a tj pe foi a rule of conduct to man of kboui for sis 
da^s and re=t Ln the seventh foi monl and religious 
impro\tnient T!u nural and not the suit ntiiic rela- 
tion of a physioa! fact, is the intrinsic one in Ihe state- 
21* 
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ments of Scripture. The Seriptiirca do not teach 

The doctrine of the limits oT relig'ious thought wliich 
we have presented as true, is substanlially that main- 
tained by Mr. Mansel* with such eo|jious and apposite 
learning, such comprehensive thonght, such dialectical 
vigour and subtlety, and such a pious spirit; though 
the course and aim of our argument is the reverse of 
his; ours being positive, and his negative. While we 
dissent from those critics who represent Mr. Mansel as 
making faith a mere feeling, only little else than the 
mute boundary of thought, still, both he and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton push the doctrine of nescience further 
than we do. With all the acute discrimination of these 
two great thinkers, they both yield too much, it seems 
to us, to the Zantean distinction of noumenon and 
phenomenon. They, however, do not accept the sub- 
jective relativity of Kant, to the extent of making 
knowledge only a modification of mind, or a purely 
sulgectivc product. They are both natural realists. 
The strong tendency of Mr, Mansel towards extreme 
subjectivism, is shown in his doctrine, that our concep- 
tion of reality takes its rise in our minds through the 
intense consciousness of our real existence as persons. 
This one-sided doctrine cannot satisfy that dualism in 
thought, of subjective and objective reality, which is 

* Limirs of Religious 'J'buuglit, etc. Ey Ilcnvj Luugucville 
Mansel, B.D. Osford, 1859. 
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the basis of natural realism. To thus make the notion 
of objeotive reality only the comiuutation of the sub- 
jective for the objective, as this doctrine seems to do, 
is at variance with any adequate doctrine of natural 
realism ; and can only be maintained upon t!ie Kanteau 
doctrine of hypothetical realism, which must, in its 
ultimate logical reduction, end in absolute idealism. 
This extreme subjectivism and relativity taint Mr. Man- 
sel's argnmenta more than his doctrine ; his arguments 
being sometimes more negative than his doctrine seems 
to warrant. It was a negative purpose — to exhibit the 
limits of religious thought — that Mr. Mansel had; and 
it was nest to iaipossible, in the argument at least, not 
to push the negation a little too far. 

Though our knowledge is limited and relative, still 
it is true and real as far as it goes; truth consisting m 
the correspondence between our thought and the real 
thing thought about; the apparent being real, tbo ugh 
not absolate, but partial and relative. The distinction 
between knowing a thing, only as it appears, and not 
as it is in itself, involves, to some extent, the ascrip- 
tion, to the human mind, of that mendacity which only 
the K ante an distinction o( phenomenon and noumenon, 
and between tbe understanding and the reason, can 
support; and is a deception arising from tlie necessary 
existence, in all human or limited thought, of a general 
and a particular element, of the inseparable union and 
i-o-opcriition of couceptlon and perception in all con- 
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